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JOUHNAL OF THE BOABD OF PUBUO INSTKDCTIOH FOB 1871, 

Page 454. 



" Sssolvid, That in oiaer to aeoure a moro tbocough and uniform carrjlns into effect of the 
Taiione provleiona oonlainea in the Conrse of InBtraotion tor Primary snd Graromac Scboola, 
the Committee on Course of Studiea, Sohool Books, and Hygienics, cause to Uo ptepaied an 
ElpOBitor J Manual, eontaining SHoh recommendationB and Bu^ealions aa may aeem necaasary 

should be taught in each of the proscribea anbjeota, and tho beat methods of Imparting 
instructioa liorein,"— flepori ofCotumitlse m Courte iffiStvdies, iJc, Ifov. 8ft, XSTt. 
Signed by 

M.\GND9 GKOSS, Chairman, "j 
HOOPER C. VAIfl TOR9T, Icommlttae. 
TIMOTHY BRENNAN, ) 

Adopted, January 17th, ISli.— Journal, page IS. 

At s. meeting of the Committee on Course of Studies, ooneistlng of 
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MAI^UAL 
DISCIPLINE AND INSTEUCTION 

PEIMAET AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



DUTIES OF THE TEACHEE. 

No task can be more responsible or require the exercise of 
greater care than that of educating the joung. To perform it 
aright, special preparation and study are indispensably neces- 
sary, not only in relation to the branches of knowledge which 
may have been selected as a basis for the instruction, but in 
regard to the proper method and appliances to be employed, 
in order to render the instruction truly effective. These 
methods must be determined by a consideration of the faculties 
to be trained and educated, as well as the nature of the subject 
taught. 

Experience must be, to a great extent, our guide, in enabling 
us to judge of the character of the ipinds to be educated, as 
well as the means employed for carrying on the work. 

The teacher's task is one of great magnitude, responsibility, 
and labor. Great issues depend upon its right perfoi 
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The future welfare of the comnmnity depends upon his efforts. 
Neglect on his part — nay, conscious inefficiency— is a crime. 
The impressions which are made by him are ineffaceable. 
Hence it is of supreme importance that his work receive all the 
guidance that careful study and mature experience can afford. 

OBJECT OF THE MANUAL. 

The object of this manual is to guide the teachers of the 
Primary and Grammar Schools in the performance of their 
duties in relation to both discipline and iTwtmction. 

A careful study of ita suggestions will aid them to attain a 
proper understanding of the requirements of the various grades 
of the Course of Study, and will enable them efficiently to carry 
them into effect. It will be the duty of the City Superintend- 
ent and hia assistants, at every examination of a school, to see 
that the directions herein contained have been carefully ob- 
aerred by the teachers. 



GOVERNMENT AND DISOH-LINE. 

GENEEAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. In all the rules and methods of discipline employed, the 
true object of discipline should steadily be kept in view ; 
namely, to train the pupils so that they may form ru/M habits, 

2. Firmness, vigilance, and uniformity, in dealing with chil- 
dren are of the first importance. The teacher should never 
resort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, or shaking the 
children, in order to obtain their attention. AH such practices 
constitute a kind of corporal punishment, and are not only 
wrong in themselves, but specially prohibited by the Board. 

3. Modes of punishment painful to the corporeal system, such 
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as the sustaining of wearisome burdens, unnatural and long- 
continued attitudes of restraint, standing, fcaeeling, &c., are 
wrongful and injurious. Equally so is the confining of de- 
linquents, hj tying them or shutting them in closets. These 
are ail a resort to mero physical force, instead of moral incen- 
tivos, and involve no appeal to a sense of honor or duty in 
the child. They do not properly assert the authority of the 
teacher, nor do they really produce ohedience on the part of the 
pupil. 

4. In du-eoting the various movements required of the pupils, 
care should be taken never to touch them. The teacher should 
take such a position before the class as will command the eye 
of every pupil, and thence direct by the voice, or by a signal. 
Pupils must be habituated to the impression that the teacher 
■will give his commands but <mce, and that they must be obeyed 
at once. 

. 5. Hai^h tones of the voice are unnecessary and improper. 
Words of disapprobation may be uttered by the teacher in a 
tone of decision, without the use of any severity that would 
imply resentment, anger, or antipathy on the part of the 
teacher. On the contrary, the language used, and the tones of 
the voice, should always express a feeling of sympathy with the 
child. This is the way to win the youthful mind, and to bend 
the will, through the affections ; a different course will antag- 
onize it, and prevent all real submission, securing only a 
temporary semblance of obedience. 

6. " As is the teacher, so will be the school." It is, there- 
fore, requisite that teachers should rigidly discipline themselves 
by carefully cultivating habits of neatness, cleanliness, and 
order, gentleness of manner, a watchful self-control, and a 
cheerful spirit. In speaking, let the rising inflection of the 
voice prevail ; then, the falling inflection of reproof will be 
more impressive and effectual. 

7. Teachers should seek to obtain the sympathetic regard of 
the chfldren by giving a due attention to their wants and re- 
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quests. These should be fulfilled as far as it 13 proper and 
reasonable. Children are quick to perceive and to resent 
injury or injustioe. The child who asks for the priyilGge of a 
drink of water, for instance, may be suffering acutely ; and, if 
not accorded reUef, when this seems to be perfecdy practicable 
on the part of the teacher, feels a sense of outrage which, for a 
time, if not permanently, impairs it-s respect and regard for the 
teacher. The cultivation of a due feeling of sympathy for the 
chUdren will wholly prevent this. The possession of this feel- 
ing in its fohiess is the best foundation of success in both 
discipline and instruction. 

8. Encouragement inspires confidence, and children, more 
than others, need it. Let it be given in all cases where this , 
can be honestly done. To a want of this, in the disciphne of 
classes, is to be ascribed the tunidity and reserve so often 
manifested among pupils, by a hesitating manner, a low voice, 
and 9 tone of inquiry in response, especially to strangers. A 
proper degree of encouragement mil render them confident and 
spirited, eager to teU what they know, and in an audible tone 
of voice. Encouragement has a peculiar influence in promot- 
1 and moral improvement. 



9. FiMic exposures and badges of disgrace belong to a class of 
punishments which, if ever resorted to, should be employed 
under careful limitations, and with great circumspection and 
prudence ; for it requires a skillful, discreet, and conscientious 
teacher to use them safely and with advantage. In the discip- 
line of girls they should be avoided altogether, as destructive 
of that nice sense of shame and that delicate sensibility to 
reputation which should be carefully fostered in the female 

. character. 

10. GhanUness, method, and regularity are amor^ the first 
and most necessary elements of popular education. Every 
rule requisite to maintain or impart these should be diligently 
and punctiliously enforced. 

11. Education is unfinished while the physical powers are 
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left untrained. Children should be taught how to sit, to stand, 
to move, to walk, Eules are required for this ; but they need 
to be but few and simple, and the nice and watchful observa- 
tion of children renders it quite easy to enforce them, prorided 
they are not capriciously applied. Children must first be 
taught them, and then never permitted to violate them without 
admonition or correction. 

12. Teachers should never forget that their pupils are con- 
stantly and closely watching their conduct, and that they are 
prone to imitate whatever they observe. They should, there- 
fore, see nothing that they may not safely imitate. There is 
an " unconscious tuition," the silent influence of which pro- 
duces the most permanent effects. 

13. The character of children is greatly affected by their 
surroundings. These should, therefore, be neat and orderly. 
The rooips in which they assemble should be clean, the desks 
and other furniture, as far as possible, without injury or de- 
facement, and everything giving evidence of constant and 
punotihoua attention. Children, from the contemplation of 
these things, unconsciously acquire habits of order, neatness, 
and regularity, which have an important bearing upon their 
usefulness and happiness in after life. 

14. The basis of good order is attention. It do^ not require 
that the pupils should occupy, for any certain time, a fixed 
position ; that they should be compelled to strain their glances 
upon a given point; that they should be as motionless aa 
statues. All this is unnatural ; and whatever is unnatural is 
really disorderly. The postures should be graceful, easy, and 
uniform, but should be frequently chained ; the movements, 
while as simultaneous as perfect attention would necessarily 
produce, should also be easy and natural. 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



rU.IMIA.It'S' SCHOOLS, 



DIEEOTIOirS AND SUGGESTIONS TO TEAOHZES. 



SIXTH GBADE. 



RKADnra iiro Spkuno. Familiar wordB, from blackboard and eliart; also 

^lijig Bncli words from dictation. The printed words to be aasociated with 
their meaning by meana of conyersatioiiB with the children. 

Elementary Soujk/s.— Towela and dmple conaonanta, for training tiia organs ot 
bearing and epeech. 

NuMBKE.— Counting and adding balls on the numeral frame, by ones to 100, and 
by twos and threes la fiO ; also counting other objecta. 

e read at tight ; from 1 to 20 to be writ- 



Object Lessovs.— Form.— lead the pnpila to observe, in Taiione objects, the 
shape of the sqnare, oblong, cube, ball, cylmder, and then to name these ahapes ; 
also, to distingnish tbe different shapes of corners. The terms straight, crooked, 
and curved to be taught by their application to objects, lines, etc. 

Common objedi to be shown and their most obvious parts, shapes, and use* 
obaeryed by the cl 
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Color. — The sii principal colors, by means of oolor-carda aud otlier oljjecta, 

Human Body and fatniliar Animids. — The principal parts ; also the special 
OTgana of sense to be pointed out and nnmed. 

1^ Each eserdae, in object lessons, to be conducted with a view to forming 
habits of attention and carefnl observation through the use of the senses. 

Drawing and PBiNriNa on. Slates. — Making dots and email croBses iu rows; 
drawing lines ; and printing lettera. 

N. B. — The exercises of the Sixth Grade ehould not be cuntinued upon the soma 
subject longer than fifteen minntea at oaa time. 



DIRECTIONS, &.Q. 



Beadisg. — Teach, first, short words that are the names of 
famMxar objects. 

Special pains should be taken to lead the children to as- 
sociate the printed words with the objects which they repre- 
sent, either by the use of the objects themselTes, or by 
pictures. 

In teaching words that are not names, care should be taken 
to illustrate their meaning by simple phrases, conversations, 
etc. During the earlier lessons, omit words of irregular forma- 
tion, having several silent lettera, such as tojtgm, knife, hnow, 
tlwugh, thougM, etc. This class of words may be presented 
when the pupils have learned the alphabet, and its regular 
combinations have been taught, and some of the sounds rep- 
resented by the letters. 

Let each word be taught first at sight, as a whole, find the 
sounds and names of the letters which compose the word be 
taught afterward. After the children have learned a few 
words at sight, they may be taught the sounds and the letters 
which form those words ; and, as additional words are learned, 
the children may be required to name such of the letters as 
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tiey may know, in the new words, and then taught the re- 
maining ones in those words. In this way the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet are to be taught, progressively. Sub- 
sequently they are to be reviewed, and their usual order 
learned by repetition. The snidB, letters are, of course, to be 
taught first. 

After the pupils have learned several single words, simple 
sentences may be presented, as " The dog can bark." " The 
horse can draw a cart." The other words that make up these 
sentences can then be learned. 

For the purpose o£ leading the children to observe readily 
the analogy of tmrds, in their sotmds and in the arrangement 
of their letters, after they have learned, objectively and singly, 
to recognize several words at sight, place on the blackboard, 
in columns, such of these words as are similar in spelUng and 
in Boimd, as in the following groups : 

cat, fan, pin, pen, fox, cup, 

rat, man, tin, hen, box, gun, 

hat. ran. Jin. ten. top. run. 

"When the children have learned to pronounce the words 
in a column, at sight, let them learn to spell each by its sounds, 
OS — kiit, cat; rat, rat; h&t, hat; etc., not as a spdUng 
exercise, but to impress upon their minds the relation of sounds, 
and letters as their representatives. 

Spelling. — After the words have been learned by sight and 
sound, let them be learned by spelling, and the children re- 
quested to observe that similar speUing and similar sounife 
usually accompany each othet. 

Of course many words must be taught simply as s^s of 
thmgs, or actions, or qualities, etc., but the plan of grouping 
words by similarity of sounds will greatly facihtate learning to 
read. 

Various modes may be used in teaching the words singly — 
for instance ; Let the pupil point out given words on the 
blackboard and on the charts, as they are named by the 
teacher. A word may be erased from the blackboard, and 
the pupils requested to pronounce the word, and name the 
letters composing it. Parts of words may also be erased and 
the pupils required to name the missing letters. 
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The list of familiar words taught in this grade should in- 
clude those commonly used as names of articles of dress, food, 
furniture, and utensils used in the house, different things used 
in the school-room, common animals, names of familiar quali- 
ties, actions, etc. 

It is not the small number of letters of which a word is 
formed that renders it easy to be learned objectively, but its 
familiarity by use in conversation. Do not, therefore, confine 
the pupils to words which are composed of only three or four 
letters. Long, difficult, or anomalous words should, however, 
be omitted. 



—In first presenting the subject of element- 
ary sounds, the teacher should exemplify, by means of the 
simple sounds of letters, and require the pupils to repeat by 
imitation. When their organs of hearing and of speech have 
thus been trained both to distinguish and imitate sounds, the 
teacher may proceed to teach the sounds as represented by 
letters in simple words. 

Among the matters to which teachers should give special 
attention, are the following : 

Train the pupils to pronounce words readily at sighi. 

Do not allow them to use unnatural tones in speaking or readvag, 

Gorreot their fauUs in the use <f language as they occur. 

Number. — Coimting and Figures should be taught at first 
consecutively in groups or steps, as to 9 ; 10 to 19 ; 20 to 29 ; 
etc. 

The figures should be taught as symbols of the nUmber of 
objects counted. No succeeding group should be commenced 
until the preceding one has been thoroughly learned. After 
the pupils have learned to add balls by 07ie8, on the numeral 
frame, let them add figure oTies, in single columns, on the black- 
board. When they can add balls by ttoos, let them learn to 
add figure tzvos in single columns. 

Object Lessons.— In teaching Form, first present a particu- 
lar shape by -showing an object which represents it ; then lead 
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the children to notice and name other objects having the same 
shape. Let the shape, as a whole, be recognized before the 
names of its parts are taught. 

Color. — The pupils should be led to distinguish and group 
tt^ether Uke colors, and should learn the names of the sis 
principal colors. 

The lessons on Common Objects in this grade should be 
ample, treating only of their most obvious parts, properties, 
and uses. Such common articles as a beU, chair, slate, pencil, 
hat, cup, knife, etc., are appropriate for this purpose. The 
pupils should be led to notice and point out the principal 
parts, and encouraged to tell what they see and what they 
know of each object shown them. 

^r^ lessons on the Human Body, the exercises should lead the 
pupils to notice and name the parts, as head, neck, trunk, 
Arms, hands, legs, feet ; also parts of the head, as crown, face, 
forehead, cheeks, chin, mouth, nose, eyes, ears, etc. 

N. B. — Each exercise in object lessons should be condiKted idih a 
view to forming hdfdts of attention a/nd careful observation through 
the use of the senses, 

DRiWlNO ON SlATES, ETO. — The exercises of Drawing and 
Printing on alaiea should be introduced in such a manner as to 
give an interesting variety to the elass-work ; also, so as to aid 
in the discipline of the class, by giving the children something 
fo do that wiU interest them after they have become tired with 
the other lessons. The children might be allowed to use 
slates for drawing, as a reward for good order and attention, 
Short daily exercises may be made very useful. 

DisdPLDlE — The children should never he compelled to sit tmth' 
out emphymentfor either the mind, the hands, or the body. They 
should be taught to be cleanly, to avoid all bad habits, to be 
truthful and obedient. They should be led to do right by 
encouragement rather than driven by fear. Judicious praise 
is more efficient than scolding. 
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FIFTH GKA1>E, 

Outline C!ouebk. 

Readino. — From the blackboard, charts, Eind Primer, Tha words to be diatiDctly 
pronounced in an eaaj tone of voice. The meaning of the mords to bo made plain 
by coaversationa, and by their use in short familiar phrases or sentences. 

Punctuation. — Names and usea of the period and question mart 

Memenlary Sounds, — The pnpils to recognize and make the pr nc pal vowel 
Bounds in monosyllables ; also to make the oonaonant sonnds eei arately 

A^Uini/. — Words from the reading lessons ; also other famil ar words 

NcuBER. — Counting and Adding, with and without a numer 1 frame by threes, 
fours, and fives to 1 00 ; addinff, separately, the numbers 1 846G'I8 9, to 
all numbers below 20 ,- swilraeting twos, threes, fours, and fives from numbers be- 
low Id. 



Roman Numbers, — I, V, and X, with their combinations to XXXIX ; pupils to 
bo taught bdw to tell the time of day from the face of the clock, 

Objeot LKsaoNs.— Continue tho aserdses of (he Sixth Grade, and in Mrm, lead 
the pupils to observe, in various objects, the shape of the rhomb, ring, circle, and 
then to name these ahapea ; also, to distinguish the wave-Mne and spir^-Une. 

Common ObJMtt. — Their obvions parts, nses, and shapes to be distinguished by 
the pupils. 

Color. — The pupils to point out the sis principal colors in color-cards, articles of 
dress, flowers and other objects. 

Human Body and familiar ^ 



DKiWiNG AND Pkintino ON S1.ATK8. — Counect dots with lines; draw sharp, 
square, blrait, and round corners ; also, lines in ^von shapes. JPrinl words cm 
slates. WriU small, simple script letters on slates. 

K. B. — The eierdses of this grade should not bo continued, upon the same snb- 
ject, longer than twenty minntes at one time. 
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DIBECTIONS, &c. 

Heading. — In each new lesson in reading in this grade, the 
first step should bo to make the pupils familiar with the -words 
by printing them on the blackboard in columns, and teaching 
the children to pronounce them at sight. Next, teach them to 
pronounce at sight the same words in the book, but out of 
their order in the sentences of the reading lesson. Then teach 
ihem to read the lesson naturdly. 

N. B, — Let the standard for good reading he its near resem- 
iUince to good conversation. 

When the lesson has been read, the teacher should talk with 
the children about it, and encourage them to teU, in their own 
language, what they have read. 

Pwnctuati(yii. — When printing reading lessons on the black- 
board, use the proper punctuation marks, as period and ques- 
tion-mark. 

Meaning of Words. — During the lessons of this grade, it is 
appropriate to teach the children to use the principal words of 
the lesson in brief sentences, to enable them to show readily 
that they understand what the words mean, as : "A horse can 
draw a cart." — " I must be good."-. — " I can hold a book." — 
" Snow is white,"—" I will try to iearra to read." — " I must obey 
my mother," &c., &c. 

SJkmentary Sounds. — The exercises in sounds should be of 
such a character as to train tlie children in distinctness of 
enunciation both in speaking and r 



—In oral spelling, the words should be distinctly 
pronounced by the pupU before they are spelled, then each let- 
ter clearly uttered, a pause made between the syllables, and the 
word again pronounced after all the letters hare been given. 
The familiar words taught, in addition to those in the reading 
13, should include such appropriate words as tlie childrea 
t commonly hear and use. 
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NuMBEE. — In counting and adding with the numeral frame, do 
not allow the children to count and add by rote. See that due 
attention is given to the objects eoimted. When the pupils can 
add the same number in order, as twos and threes, teach them 
to add single columns of 29 and 3s on the blackboard, and sub- 
sequently on their slates. Let them also learn to add by ttvos 
and threes alternately, namii^ only the sums thus : 3, 5, 8, 10 
13, 15, 18, 20, 23, 25, etc. 

In adding the separate numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., to numbers 
below 20, the work should be represented first by balls on the 
numeral frame and other objects, afterward by %ures on the 
blackboard, thus : 





1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


3 
1 


4 
1 


6 
1 


6 
1 


7 
1 


8 
1 


9 

1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 



2 


1 
2 


2 
2 


3 
2 


4 

2 


5 
2 


6 

2 


7 
2 


8 
2 


9 
2 


2 


3 


i 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 









3 


1 
3 


3 


3 

3 


, etc. 





"When all the numbera from 1 to 9 have been thus presented, 
and the adding thoroughly taught, a second step may be taken, 
and the numbers ffom 1 to 9 added to the numbers from 10 to 
19 in the same manner. 



Writing Arabic Figures. — This can be tar^ht most easily in 
steps ; first, in order, in connection with counting ; then, out of 
order. The foUowing groups will indicate the appropriate 
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First Step. Second Step. Third Step. Fourth Step. Fifth Step. 

10 100 100 200 300 

1 11 200 101 201 301 

2 12 300 102 202 302 

3 13 400 103 203 303 

4 etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., 

5 ... to to to to to 

6 99 900 199 299 399 

7 

8 

9 

These steps may be continued in this mannGr thtoiigli 999. 
As much time -will be required to teach the Jirst and third steps 
as for any four other steps. Let the children be trained to 
read and write the nombers of each step readily before 
takii^ up the next one in order. 

If properly conducted, these lessons will train the pupils to 
read and write numbers through 199 in one month, and any 
number composed of three figures in two months. 

Soman Numbers should be so taught in this grade that the 
children can tell the time of day by the face of a clock. 

Object Lessons. — Most of the su^estions given relative to 
the Sixth Grade for object lessons are equally appHcable to 
those of this grade. 

In the lessons on the human body, let the pupils point out and 
give the names and uses of parts, as parts of the arm and 
hand, legs and feet, joints, etc. 

In the lessons on anintals, let attention be directed chiefly to 
the domestic a 



DsiWiNG, ETC. — The suggestions relative to drawing and 
printing given for the Sixth Grade are also appropriate to this 
grade. 

N. B. — ^Whenever possible arrange the exercises of each 
subject so that the pupils may be called upon to do something 
leiih their hmds. 

Children learn much/aster hy doing than by merely repeating 
what they have been told. 
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FOURTH G-BADEL 

OUTLIME CoPBSK. 

Reabinq— la ft First Reader. The ftcticulation to be dietinct. The pupUa to 
tell, in their own language, what thej have heen reading about in the lesson. 

Functwatvm.— Names of the comma, aemi-colon, period, question-mark, and exclii- 
mation-mark. 

Mtminlary Bound).— Vaa aonndB of the letterB hi worda of one eyJIable, to give 
fleiibility to the vocal organs. 

Definitiom. The meaning of worda to be shown chiefly by their nse in phraeea 

or short sf 



Spdlij^.—'Waria from the reading leaaons, and other words familiar to chil- 

ARnHMBTic—ifumeraiion.— Reading and writing numbers, through, six places 
(100,000) ; alao, adding aingle columns of ten figures. 

Mental ArithnuHc— Adding, with and without a nmneral frame, by siies,. 
aevens, eights, nines, and tens to one hundred; also, suifrorfin^ twos, tlireea, foora,, 
and fives from numbera below thirty ; also, simple practical quesUons in additkm. 
Oral JMlWhr rapid combinations of two or mora numbers, one of wh^ch should 
be leaa than ten, the other less than one hundred. 

Roman i'um&a-*.— I, V, X, L, and C, and their combinations below one hBQ- 

Oejsct Lbbsonb.— Review the Fifth Grade, and in Porm lead the pupils to dis- 
tinguish in variouB objects, and name the shapes rhomboid, semi-drcle, crescent, 
cone, sphere, and hemisphere ; also, the positions of lines, as slanting, vertical, 
horizontal, and the terms surface and face. 

Oijecli and Qtialilie3,— The principal parts, shape, color, and uses of common ob- 
jects to be distingaished by the pnpUs. The terms sticlty, sUppery, brittle, tough, 
porous, transparent, opaque, etc., to be lUnatrated. 

Cdor, Primary and secondary colors to bo diaUngniahed ; also, shades and 

tints, aa dart and light colors. 

ffjiman .Body.— Parts of the arm, hand, foot, head, etc., and their uses. 

Animals. Those uaed for food ; what their fleah ia called ; wild and tame ani- 

mala to be designated. 

Drawino and Stirs Weitinq. — Straight ]inea to be drawn in various combina- 
tions; lines to be divided into equal parts; also, plane figuiea to be drawn, u 
squares, oblonga, triangles, rhombs, and rhomboids. 

Writing, — Simple words, without capitals, to be written on slates. 

jf ]j_ The exercises of this grade should not be continued, upon the same sub- 
ject, longer than twenty-five minutes at one time. 
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rOUETH GRADE— DIRECTIONS, &c. 

READEsa. — The suggestions relative to teaching Beading and 
SpeUtTig in the Fifth Grade, are also applicable to instmction 
in the Fourth Grade. Special care should be taken in this 
grado to train the pupils in habits of clearness and distinctness 
of enunciation, also to read in an easy, speaking voice. I'aults 
in reading are most leadily overcome when the efforts to cor- 
rect them are chiefly directed to one kind at a time, and the 
training continued until the pupils clearly perceive the fault 
and take the proper means to correct it. 

Punctuation. — The time commonly spent in teaching children 
to recite definitions of punctuation marks ia ■wasted. Instead 
of this, -lead the pupils to observe that a short pause is mode at 
a comma, a little . longer pause at a semircolon, and still longer 
pauses at the questiwirmarh and period. Lead the pupils to see 
that the question-mark points out a question, and a period the 
end'of a sentence. 

Elementary Sounds.— In. this grade the pupils should be 
taught to distinguish the sounds of given letters in words of 
one syllable, and to make these sounds, as, the sound of 
a in slate, a in iall, omnot, oiado.uia full, / in far, / in of, 
Ic in kite, m in Jium, c in cow, etc. 

Definitions. — In giving the meaning of words, in some in- 
stances, a description of the object, or of its use, if the word be 
a name, or a simple statement about that which is meant by it, 
will illustrate the pupils' understanding of it better than the 
use of the word in a sentence. Let this exercise be so con- 
ducted as to avoid mechanical forms of definition, and with a 
sufacient variety and simplicity to secure a clear knowledge of - 
the meaning of the words. 

ABT THTHTg rrn. — On commencing Nwneration, the three places 
of the units' period should be taught so thoroughly, both on 
the blackboard and on the slate, that the pupils can name each 
place at sight— in order and out of order— and can write any 
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number in this period from dictation, before proceeding t9 
teach the period of thousands. 

Two or three weeta may be spent thus on the units' period. 
The pupilg should be led to notice the number of each place in 
both tiie units' and the thousands' period, as first place, second 
place, fourth place, etc. Thoy should also be led to observe 
the similarity of names between the first, second, and third 
places of the units' and the thousands' periods, as units, tens, 
hundreds of unifs — units, tens, hundreds of thousands. Care 
should be taken to teach, the pupils to write the figures plainly 
and neatly, and in straight coltmma. 

Adding. — Let adding be commencod on the blackboard with 
small numbers and short single columns, as 



2 2 2 4 

.3 2 4 3 

5 7 * 11 16 

Thus let the numbers be gradually made larger and the 
colunms longer, until the pupils can write upon their slates 
and add, without counting fingers or other objects, single 
columns composed of ten figures, all of which shall be Ta, 8's, 
and 9's. 

For drills in Addition, in this grade give single columns 
only. 

For driUs ia Notation, give examples of two, three, and four 
lines, through thousands. — six places. 

Oral Drills. — The oral, drills, in adding, sho'ild train the 
pupils so thoroughly, that they can answer instantly what any 
number, from one to nine, will make when added to any mamber 
below one hundred. The exercises for these drills may at first 
he represented on the blackboard, thus : 
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la 


22 


sa 


42 


62 


62 


n 


62 


93 




a 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




!4 


24 


M 


44 


64 


64 


14 


84 


a* 




R 


22 
3 


32 


42 


62 
3 


62 
3 


T2 


82 
3 


B2 


- 


U 


£5 


39 


4B 


65 


65 


15 


Z 


96 




IB 


26 


85 


45 


65 


65 


is 


86 


95 



In this Tiray let all the numbers, from 1 to 9, be combined 
with all the numbera from 2 to 99. The combinationa may be 
erased as fast aa the pupila have learned them, and new com- 
binationa given. After thus learning them in the order of the 
decadea, let new combinations be formed out of the order of 
decades, aa 



By thia means, children can be led to observe that the 8am& 
□nmbera always produce a like figure when added, aa that 9 
and 7 always give the unit 6, whether the numbers be 19 and T 
or 29 and 7, or 37 and 9, or 87 and 9 ; and thus, by attending 
to this fact, while adding single columns, they can readily 
acquire the habit of adding imfJtout counting, both rapidly and 
accurately. 

Menial Arithmetic. — In the fourth grade the answers to prac- 
tical questiona may be given in the following form : Question 
— How many are six appiea and three apples ? Answer — "Sis 
apples and three apples are nine appiea." Answer — " Seven 
cents and five centa are twelve cents." 

Object Lessons. — Form. — In teaching forma and aohda, let 
the children be led to discover the given shape in other objects 
than those ahown by the teacher. Por this purpose frequent 
reviews should be had without presenting the forms which rep- 
resent the shapes that have already been learned, when the 
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pupils may be requested to mention several objects of the 
given shapes. 

Lines. — During the two previous grades, the attention of the 
pupils has been directed, so far as the lessons relate to lines, 
to their shapes only, as straight, crooked, curved, vraved, and 
spiral. Now it is desirable that they should be taught the 
positions of lines, as vertical, slanting, horizontal. When the 
attention of the children is first directed to the position of lines 
and of objects, the terms, "up-and-down," "upright," "stand- 
ing," etc., may be used for the piirpose of iUustrating the 
term vertical; and the common terms "leaning," " slanting," to 
illustrate QietervKMique ; and "lyingdown," " level," " even," to 
illuatrate the term horizontal. As soon as the pupils clearly un- 
derstand the proper terms for these positions they may bo re- 
quired to use them. Care should be taken to lead the pupils 
to apply the names of these positions to objects as well as to lines. 

QwMtiee, — It will be noticed that qualities arc to be iHnstraied, 
that objects having the given quahtyin a prominent degree 
■ are to be shown, and the pupils led to observe the quality, and 
to discover the same quality in other objects. The spelhng of 
the words representing the objects and the qualities illustra- 
ted, may be tai^ht whenever they are adapted to the grade. 

Color. — In lessons on color, the name should first be associ- 
ated with the color which it represents, by showing the given 
color and requiring the pupils to point it out on the chart, and 
among colored objects. To recite names and descriptions of 
colors, without also knowing the color when seen, is of no use. 

Animals. — During these lessons on animals, let the names 
of both the animals and their flesh be written on the black- 
board as the children mention them, and the spelling of each 
be taught when appropriate. 

DsAWlHa AND 'Weitiso. — Let the teacher of the class select 
each day sis slates from those pupils who have made the most 
commendable improvement in drawing and writing, and place ■ 
them on her desk for inspection by the principal. If properly 
managed, this plan will prove a good incentive to improvement 
in neatness in the drawing and writii^. 
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THIRD GRADE. 

OnraiNE CoimsK. 

Eeaihno. — The last half of a First Reader, or tte first half of ft Second Reader^ 
The t«ne of TOice to be natural. The pupils to tell, in their own language, what 
they have baen reading about. 

Punctiiation, — The Uae of the hyphen, apostrophe, and quotatioQ-maria. 

MemmttaTy Soitnifo. — Tha aoonds in words of one syllable to be ^ven, and silent 
letters mentioned. 

Dejinxtions, — The meaning of words to bo given, chiefly by their nae in phraasa 

Spelling, — Words from th d 1 son d other familiar words ; also, 

writing short words from di tat 

AnMBMEiia — Numer I thr n„h n plac also, writing numbers through 
100,000,000. Addilia'a n 1 te mpl f tw , three, four, and five lines 

through millions; al3o,tw th df 1 mn of eight or ten figures each. 

Mental Arit?mieik. — Simple, practical queationa m addition and subtraction. 

Oral DriUa for rapid combinations of numbers. 

Rim&n Numhers, — Their combinations to 200. 

JfuUiplicaHim Toife.— Through 6 times 12. 

Oejbot Lebsoss. — Review the previous grades, and add, in Form, parallal lines, 
perpendicular lines, acute angle, obtuae angle, right angle, tciangiea, prisms, pyra^ 
mids, circumference, diameter, ellipse, plane and curved surfaces. 

ObjfcU and Qualities. — The principal parta. shape, color, naea, and materials of 
common objects to be distinguished. The qualities— elastic, flexible, liquid, solid, 
combustible, absorbent, etc., to be illuBtrated. 

Comparative Size. — The terms lai^e and small, long and short, thick and thin, 
wide and narrow, deep and shallow, tall and ahort. 

Oolw, — The common names of the prominent colors, shades, and tints. 

iJmaart Body, — The principal bonea. 

Animals,- — Their movements, their food ; also, the common claaaea, as beasts,, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, injects. 

Plants. — Namea of common trees, plants and flowers ; also, of common fruits and 
grains. Tha principal parts of trees to be mentioned. 

DaiwiNQ ANB 'Wkiting. — Drawing plane iigmres, also, lines in ^ven positions ; 
lines to be divided into three equal parts. 

Writing. — Simple words ; the formation of capitals; also, how to write the 

N. B. — The esercises of tills grade, upon a single subject, should not exceed 
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DIRECTIONS, &o. 

Eeabinq. — The exercises for teaching reading may be divided 
into three steps : 

First, training the' pupils to know the Tvords at sight. 

Second, attention to the thoughts expressed. 

Third, reading in easy, conTersational tones. 

The pupils may be trained to know the words at sight by 
writing them in columns on the blackboard — by pronouncing 
them from their books, commencing with the last word of the 
paragraph and proceeding in an order the reverse of that 
pui^ued in reading. 

As soon as the words are Imown readily at sight, chief at- 
teniion sJifiuld he given to the thoughts expressed. The pupils may 
be led to attend to the thoughts expressed by requiring them 
to find out what the sentences tell — what the reading is 
about. The teacher may aid them in this matter by asking 
questions similar to the following : "What does that sentence 
tell us ? What do the words in the next sentence say ? Who 
can tell what the next paragraph is about ? 

When the pupils have accomplished the first two steps in a 
given reading lesson, they will be prepared to take the third 
step, and will readily learn to read with easy, conversational 
tones. 

Pwmtuation. — The uses of the hyphen, apostrophe, and quo- 
tation-marka should first be explained from the blackboard, 
then examples of their use should be pointed out by the pupils 
in their reading books. 



is.— -When the pupils can distinguish and 
make the sounds in words of one syllable, they may be re- 
quired to tell which letters have no sound in given words ; 
also, to name the vowel sound by its number ; as in the word 
T/iake, m-a-k, make, a has its first sound, the e is silent. 

Definitions. — See remarks for the fourth grade. 
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Spring. — Oare should be taken in oral spelling to have each 
pupil pronounce the word before spelliog it, to name each 
letter diatiactly, to make a pause between the syllables, and to 
pronounce the word again when all the letters have been 
named. 

In selecting famihar words it would be well to request the 
pupils to name words for the teacher to write on 'the black- 
board, and all the class, afterward to copy these on their 
slates. But teachers shotildnot depend entirely upon the words 
given by the pupils ; they should add to the list other appro- 
priate common words, 

Aeithmetic. — In this grade, the pupils should be so trained 
in Num£,raiwn that they can name any place at sight, in order 
and out of order ; also, give the order of any place when its 
name is mentioned. 

Notation. — In notation, the pupils should be taught to write 
readily and plainly, from dictation, any number through 
hundreds of millions. 

AdditioTi. — On commencing addition, in the Third Grade, the 
pnpUs should be taught "to carry;" at first, by meana of 
short examples ; afterward let the examples be made loiter 
gradually, more difficult ones being given by extending 
both the length of the lines and of the columns. Give many 
more examples with a few long columns than with long 
lines. Care should be taken not to embarrass children by 
giving them loTig and large examples in addition before they 
can readily add short ones. Let the training be thorough in 
each step, and the progress gradual. The work of each suc- 
ceeding week ought to embrace larger examples than were 
given during the previous one, and to furnish sufficient practice 
to enable the pupils to master aU the difficulties. 

Special care should be taken to train children in habits of 
adding withovi counting. One of the most effectual means 
toward securing this habit is to teach the pupils to give spe- 
cial attention to the figure that will represent the unUs aa each 
successive number is added. The st^estions given in the 
Fourth Grade, relative to this point, wiU indicate methods that 
may be successfully used in the Third Grade. The names 
given to the answer in addition should be taught in this grade. 
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Menial Arithmetic. — The language used by the pupils should 
be Bufficient to render the solution and answer to the question 
clearly intelligible to a listener, yet so brief as not to retard, 
unnecessarily, the process of mental calculation. Appropriate 
forms for answering questions in Mental Arithmetic, in the Third 
Grade, may be seen in the following examples : 

If a coat cost $15, and a hat |5, how much will both cost? 
Alls. Both will cost the sum of |15 and $5, which is $20. 

Henry had 8 marbles and bought4 more,how many marbles 
had he then ? Ans. Henry then had the sum of 8 marbles and 
4 marbles, which is 12 marbles. 

A boy had 9 apples and gave away 5 of them ; how many 
apples had he left ? Ans. He had 4 apples left ; because, when 
6 apples are taken from 9 apples, 4 apples will remain. 

Oral DrUls may be continued as in the Fourth Grade, and 
the pupils taught all the combinations by the addition of two 
numbers below 100, that will give each of the following figures, 
viz. : 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

The class may also be trained to add several numbers, and 
each pupil to write the result on a slate, or give it orally. The 
teacher may say 7+3+4+5+6+4+2+4-+-5, are how many? 
Each pupil, having added these numbers mentally, should 
write the sum obtained on the slate, and the teacher should then 
ascertain which pupils have performed the addition correctly. 

Multiplication Table. — In teaching the Multiplication Table, 
it is very desirable that each step be thoroughly mastered be- 
fore taking the succeeding one. This table may be first illus- 
trated by means of balls on the numeral frame, by arrai^ing 
the balls in groups of twos then of threes. When the groups 
of twos have been illustrated by the balls, the teacher may 
write the table of twos on the blackboard, thus : 



First Form, 




Semnd Form. 


2 times 2 are i 




8X2= 6 


8 " 2 " 6 




6X2=12 


4 " 2 " 8 




9X2=18 


6 " 2 "10 




. 4X2= 8 


6 " 2 "12 




7X2=14 


7 " 2 "14, 


etc 


6X2=10, etc 
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■ Ijet tte pupils copy and learn the First Form, so as to 
repeat it, both forward and backward. Afterward place the 
Second Form on the blackboard, and let the pupila give each 
answer orally ; also copy the table and write the answers. 
"When the table of twos has been learned in both forms, teach 
the table of threes in the First Form, tien in the Second Form, 
- and afterward review both of them, in combination, in a Third 
Form, somewhat as follows : 



2X2= 


8X3= 


3X3= 


6X3= 


6X2= 


9X3 = 


4X2= 


7X3 = 


8X2= 


6X3 = 


6X2 = 


3X2= 


9X2= 


4X3= 


2X6= 


2X8= 


7X2= 


3X4= 



All the tables may be tai:^ht on the same plan — first in 
order, then out of order, then by combination with the tables 
previously learned, Newtables should not be presented before 
the pupils have learned thoroughly each preceding one 
through the three forms. 

Soman Numbers. — ^In this Grade, the Key to Eoman Num- 
bers should be explained to the pupils, and numeroua applica- 
tions of it made to a variety of combinations, viz. : When let- 
ters representing equal values stand side by side, and when a 
letter representing a smaller number stands on the WjA^hand 
side of one representing a larger number, the values of each 
are to be added, as II two, XS ttventy, VI six, XV Ji/tem., LX 
sixty, XXX thirty. "When the letter representing a smaller 
number stands on the k/t-]mo.d side of one representir^ a larger 
number, the value of the fe/i-hand letter is to be taken from the 
value of the W^Si-hand letter, as the value of I is to be taken 
from the value of V in the combination IV, which gives/owr, 
the number represented by IV ; the value of X taken from the 
value of L in XL ^ves forty as the number represented by XL, 
etc. Training the pupils in numerous applications of this key 
win save much of the time usually spent in memorizing the 
Eoman Numbers. 
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Object hEssom.— Form.— Li teaching pupils what conati- 
tates paraUel lines, lead them to notice tie fact that they are 
side-by-dde ; that they are the same distance apart at aU points ; 
afterward, in a subsequent grade, they can easily be led to ob- 
serve that both lines extend in the same direction ; also, that 
they can never meet. 

In previous grades, the pupils have become famihar with the 
terms sharp, square, and blunt, as apphed to comers ; use this 
knowledge to iUustrate the different kinds of angles, and give 
the terms a&uie, rigid, oUuse to be apphed to angles, instead of 
sharp, square* and blunt. In explaining the terms relative to 
lines, angles, diameters, etc., each of them should be iUustrated 
m the blackboard, and the pupils also required to represent 
them on their slates, 

J5ead the pupOs to observe that b^ prisms have oblong sides, 
and all pyramids triangular sides; that prisms differ in the 
number of then: sides, and in the shape of thek ends ; that 
pyramids differ in the number of their sides, and in the shape 
of their bases. 

Directs and Qualitiss—PM-pii.^ should be led to point out and 

name the parts of common objects, to teU the shape of the 

parts, and the uses, color, etc., of the objects. This exercise 

^ should be so conducted as to lead the children to form habits 

of describing readily the things which they see. 

See remarks in Fourth Grade relative to QwMtiea. 

_ ^Jze.— This may beiUustrated by various objects, as strings of 
different sizes and lengths, slips of paper of different lengths 
and widths, and small pieces of wood. 

CWor.— The lessons on color should be ihustrated by colored 
cards, pieces of ribbon, silk, worsteds, or other objects. 

Hwrmn Body.—U is important that the pupils should learn 
to pomt out the location of aU the bones and the other parts of 
the body, for which they are taught names. 

Animals.— '5!h& lessons on animals should at first be conver- 
sational, and of such a character as to lead the children to 
notice, when away from school, the various kinds of move- 
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menta of different animals, as, walking, running, jamping, hop- 
ping, flying, swimming, etc. ; so that they may be able to tell 
what animaU move in a given manner. 

After the teacher has led the children to observe the different 
clasaes of animals, as beasts, birds, fishes, etc. ; by showing 
them pictures of each, let them be requested to give the names 
of some animals of each class which they have seen. The 
names thus given might be written on the blackboard in 
groups corresponding to their several classes. 

Ptanfa.— After talking with the children about different kinds 
of flowers, plants, grains, fruits, trees, etc., whieh they have 
seen, ajid after they are able to name several of those most com- 
mon, their attention may be directed to different parts of trees* 
as, roots, trunk, branches, limbs, leaves, etc. 

DitiWlNG AND WElTlNa. — All necessary explanations and illus- 
trations on this subject should be made by the teacher from 
the. blackboard ; afterward, attention may be directed more 
to the work of individuals of the class. 

See su^estions on this subject for the Fourth Grade. 

Teachees m ALL THE GRADES are hereby particularly cau- 
tioned gainst the practice of " Sing-Song Eecitations," and of 
allowii^ the pupils to use screaming tones of voice durir^ class 
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SECOND GRADE. 

Outline Codhsb. 

Beadiho — In a Second Reader. Special attention to be given to the nee of 
conTBraational tonea in reading. The pupils should be required to tell, in their 
awn language, the aubject matter of the kaeon, 

le common use of the principal marks ; also, the use of Italic 



Elemeniary iSauni&. — Sonnda of words in common use to be g^ren, with exer- 
cises for correcting indiatinot eunnciation. " 



Definiiio, 
.seinphra 



—Words from tie reading leaaooa ; also, otlier ci 



AmTHMBTin — AddiiUn and Suhtraction, with practical examples. MuMpUcaiion, 
with multipilera from one to twelve, inclusive. 

Menltil AMhmetic. — Addidon, subtraction, and mnltiplicatlau, with practical 
qnestions. Oral Drills for rapid combinatioua of nambers. 

Soman Nuniber$. — Completed. 

Mvliiplicaiion Table, — Through 12 times 12. 

Common Tabltt. — United States Money, Time, Liquid and Dry Measures, and 
Common Weight (Avoirdupois) taught by Uluatrations, and, aa far as possible, by 
the use of objecta. 

Obikot I.B880N8. — Revisw and continue the topics of the Third Grade, and add, 
in Form — pentagon, heiagon. heptagon, octagon, nonagon, decagon, arc, radius ; 
forms to be described ; also, common objects, by their shape. 

Ohjeda and Quiditiea. — The shape, size, color, uses, materials, and qualities of 
objects, and where obtained. The qualities aoluble, fuaible, congealed, fibrous, 
pungent, astringent, odorous, fragrant, etc., etc., to be illustrated. 

Sine. — Measnres from one inch to one yard, with esercisea in judging of these 
lengths. 

Color. — Exercises fcr lending the pupila to notice colors that harmonize or loot 
well together. 

Human Body. — ITames and uaea of parts of the organs of eenae ; also, the uses of 
the hones. 

-Animals. — 'Where found; their uses, habits, structure, and common olasees. 
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Occupationi. — Trades, tools, prodnctions, oommoditieB, etc. 

Place and IHreetioii. — The pupils to lie led to notice and describe the relative 
position of objects in the school-room. 



Dbawinq isn WBrriNH. — Simple IssBona in drawing from copieH or ul^ecta. 

— Words and short sentences to be written from dictation ; capitals 



Pfn-Wriling. — The Bmall letters in the order of their simplicity; also, simple 
words. Each child to be taught to write its name, wjtli itB ago and the date. 



DIEECTIONS. 



Beading. — Should the teacher find her class using monot- 
onous or unnatural tones, several selections should be made 
of reading lessons that are composed chiefly of conversations. 
These may be used for training the pupils to read in easy, 
speaking tones. Afterward other selections may foUow, and 
special care 'be taken to teach the pupila to read in a pleasant, 
colloquial style. Two extremes, as to the amount of reading 
which the class is taken over, should be avoided — ^that of 
keeping the pupils too long on the same lesson, and that of 
reading over many lessons without sufficient attention to the 
mcdier and manner of reading. The first estreme destroys the 
pupUs' interest in this exercise, and preventa them from acquir- 
ing the habit of reading to gain iaformation ; the second leads 
to carelessness in manner, and the habit of reading without 
sufficient attention to the thoughts expressed. 

[See remarks in the Third Grade for other suggestions on 
this subject.] 

Punctuation. — The use of Italics should be illustrated from 
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the blackboard first, and afterward attention directed to 
them in the reading lessons, while the pnpila are required to 
tell why the Italic words are used. 

Elementary Sounds. — Care should be taken, in conducting 
the exercises in sounds, to train the pupils in habits of dis- 
tinctness of enunciation, and in the use of smooth tones of 
voice — uttering the separated sounds of words will aid in 
accomplishing the first, and making the sounds with varying 
pitches and different volumes of voice wiU aid in producing 
the second. Silent letters should be pointed out by the pupils. 

Be/lnUions. — ^Avoid modes of teaching that will allow 
pupils to give mere memorized definitions, without the ability ' 
to illustrate the meaning of the given words by their use in 
complete sentences. During the exercises in definitions, faults 
of language should be corrected. 



See suggestions for spelling, in the Third 
Grade. 

AaiTHMETlc. — In this grade Addition should be extended to 
examples with from threS to five columns of ten or twelve 
figures each, with occasional examples embracing miUions, for 
practice in notation. Exercises for training the pupils to add 
without counting should be continued through this gi-ade. 
These may be given from the blackboard, and also on the 
pupils' slates, 

Siibtraction, in this grade, may be taught in three steps. 

First. — With short examples in which each figure in the sub- 
trahend is smaller than the one above it in the minuend. 

Second. — ^With examples in which it is necessary " to bor- 
row " from the column of a higher denomination. 

Third.— With examples having naughts in the minuend, 
making it necessary " to borrow." 

The second and third steps may be illustrated by bundles 
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of sticks, or cents, dimes, and dollars ; also on the blackboard 
by cancelling the figure borrowed from, and writing the re- 
mainder above it. But no form of illustration should be con- 
tinued longer than may be necessary to enable the pupils to 
understand the process of subtraction. 

As a second step, in borrowing, a dot may be placed over 
the figure in the minuend to indicate that it must be con- 
sidered one fess in the subtraction, as 

4263 

14i5 



The names used, as minuend, suhtrahmd, remainder or differ- 
ence, should be taught in connection with the examples for 
practice in this grade, 

MuM'fiication.—Vi will be well to divide the instruction in 
multiplication for the second grade into three steps : 

First. — Give examples in which no single product will exceed 



3,142 3,231 

2 3 



Second. — The examples may embrace numbers in which it is- 
necessary " to carry " to the next column, with multipliers 
from 2 to 6 inclusive. 

Third. — The examples may extend to millions, including 
some naughts in the multiplicand, with 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 for multipliers. 

The names of the to'ww used in multiplication should be 
taught in this grade, 

Mmtal .^nUmrfic.— The forms of the answers, in this grade, 
may very properly employ more language than in the pre- 
ceding grade. Exam'^: — ^A man paid $12 for a barrel of 
fiour, $8 for a ton of coed, and $5 for a load of wood ; how 
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much did he pay for all? Am. He paid for all the Biim of 
$12, $8, and $5, wHeli is $26. 

A farmer paid $4^ for a cow, and sold her for $36 ; how 
muoh did be lose? Ans. He lost the difference between $36 
and $40, which is $i. 

What will 5 oranges cost, at 4 cents each? Am. If one 
orange cost 4 cents, 5 oranges will cost 5 times 4 cents, or 20 
cents. 

Oral DriUs. — These may be continued in this grade by the 
methods mentioned in the directions for the third grade ; also 
with subtraction combined in the examples. 

Midtiplication TaUes. — ^These may be continued in the same 
form as in the third grade. "When all the tables, from two to 
twelve, have thus been learned, they may be reviewed from the 
bhickboard in the following form, reading them thus, 5 times 
6 are 30 ; 6 times 5 are 30, etc. : — 

5X6 are 30 6X5 are 30 

'9X5 " 6X9 " 

7X6 " 6X7 " 

4X9 " 9X4 " 

6X12" 12X6 " etc. 

Subsequentiy the teacher may review the tables by asking — 
How many fours make twelve? How many fives make 
fifteen? How many sevens make twenty-one? How many 
^ghts make forty ? How many nines make seventy-two ? etc. 

Common TaUes. — The tables of we^hta and measures 
shonld be introdnced first, by talking with the pupils about 
their experience in the use of them, and by familiar illustra- 
tions given by this means. Thus the table of United States 
money may be illustrated by ceiits, dimes, and dollars ; that of 
liquid measure, by what the children know about buying tu iII t, 
etc., by the pint and quart ; that of dry measure, by purchases 
at the grocery, by quarts, small measures, pecks, etc. ; that of 
common weight, by buying butter, sugar, etc. ; that of time, 
by observing the hours marked ®n the clock, and by attention 
to the days, weeks, months, etc. 
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After talking -with the pupils about the uses of a given table, 
write it on tbe blackboard, and let tte pupils repeat it; 
then they may copy the items on slates, both in the order of 
the table and in a different order, Oontinue the repetition and 
copying until the table is thoroughly learned. Each of the 
tables may be presented and learned ia a similar manner, 

TABLES FOR CLASSES OF THE aECOND G&ADB. 

UniTBD Staibs MoNsr, 

100 cenf^ make one dollar. 
50 " " one-half dollar. 
2S " " one-quarter dollar. 



10 nulls make 
10 cents " 
10 dimes " 
10 dollars " 


leant. 
1 dime. 
1 dollar. 
1 eagle. 


LiauiD MsAsnEB. 


4 ^Us ranke 
2 pinto " 

aiigV " 


1 pint. 
1 quart. 
1 gallon. 
1 larrel. 



Dry MBAauKB. 



a pill, m, 

2 quarts 

S quarta 

4 pi>cks 



60 seeoads mate 1 

24 hours " 1 

1 days " I 

80 or 81 days " 1 

12 months ' 

SZ weeks 

SSB days ' 

100 years 



1 year! 
1 century. 



J)aiia of the WmJc. 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 



Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday. 



Seasons of the Tear. 

Spring, 
Summer, 
Autumn, or Pal 
Winter. 



March, ] 
April, J. 
May, i 



Are the Spring monthfl. 



December, i 

January, ]■ Are the Winter monthfl. 

February. J 



Common, 



100 pounds " 
20 hundred weight make 
2,000 pounds make 1 ton. 



(t AToranDFoia 'Wkishi. 
pound, 
half pound, 
quarter of a pound, 
hundred weight. 
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In rsTiewiog these tables, the teacher may question the 
pupils somewhat as follows : How many hours mate a 
day ? How many days make a year ? How many days make 
a week ? How many weeks make a year ? How many min- 
utes make an hour ? How many montlis make a year? "What 
13 ihe shortest measure of time ? What does it take to make 
the longest measure of time? How many quarts make a 
gaUon ? How many quarts in three gallons ? How many 
quarts make a peck ? How many pints in two quarts ? How 
many quarts m two pecks? Which is more, one bushel or 
tliree pecks ? How many ounces in half a pound of sugar ? 

A variety of similar questions may be asked after the tables 
have been learned in their order. 

. Soman ifwrnftera.— Review and give further appKcationa of 
the key, as indicated- in the directions relative to this subject 
for the Third Grade. 

Object Lessons.— It is not intended that each topic under 
this heading shall be made the subject of a lesson each day ; 
but it is expected that a lesson will be given each day upon 
some one of these topics, and that these shall be varied so as 
to embrace all the topics of the grade during each month. 
Much more tune and a greater number of lessons will be re- 
quired for some of these topics than for others. This matter 
can easily be adjusted by the principal. 

Form.— It is very desirable to have the manner of presenting 
the lessons on this subject varied in each succeeding grade, so 
as to avoid the possibility of memorizing and recitmg any 
formula. To secure this end, let the reviews of the matter 
taught in preceding grades be so conducted as to compel atten- 
tion to the shape of the various objects. As a means for 
accomplishing this, let the teacher describe the shape of a 
particular object, then request one pupil to point out that shape 
on the chart of forms, while another one selects it from the 
box of forms ; then require the class to tell its name, and indi- 
vidual pupils to describe it, with the form before them. 

By requiring the pupik to describe the shape of objects 
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placed before the class, the teacher will be enabled to test 
their knowledge of form. 

Objects and Qualities. — Two distinct classes of exercises may- 
be given under this heading. One consisting in training the 
pupiia to distinguish given qualities, by using several objects 
having the same quahty for illustration ; the other, which is 
more appropriate for review exercises, requiring the pupiia to 
ascertain what quahties a given object possesses. Instruction 
on this subject can not be considered complete without the use 
of both of these classes of exercises, in their proper order. 

Size. — The pupils will obtain clear perceptions of size, and 
of length, by being required to judge of the size and length of 
objects before them, and of lines on the blackboard, then to 
measure these and ascertain tho approximate correctness of , 
their estimates. Drawing lines of given lengths on the slate, 
followed by a careful measurement of them, is a valuable 
means for training pupils in accuracy in determining size and 
length by the eye. 

Gdor. — The lessons on color, for the second grade, should 
lead the pupils to perceive that some colors appear well when 
placed side by side, while others do not. Tor this purpose 
lead them to compare red and green with Une and green; Uue 
and orange with ydlow and orange; yellow aad purple with blue 
and purple, or red and purple. 

Human Body. — In teaching children the names and uses of 
the organs of sense, and their parts, special effort should be 
made to lead them to understand the subject by means of ob- 
servations made with their own organs of sense. The actual 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smelling of objects teach 
children facts which it is impossible to convey to their minds 
by means of the memorizing of language, however thoroi^h 
and precise. 

Animals.— ThQ lessons on this subject should lead the 
children to notice the most distinguishing points in the struc- 
ture of animals, and to see how their structure is adapted to 
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their habits of life ; for instaace, bow the webbed feet of some 
birds fit them for swimming, and how the loi^ legs of others 
fit them for wading ; how the strong cslaws and strong beaks of 
some birds enable them to feed on flesh ; how the cushion-like 
feet of the cat enable it to walk noiselessly about in search of 
its prey ; how the teeth of the cat and dog are fitted for tearing 
flesh, while those of the rat and squirrel are formed for crack- 
ing nuts and gnawing hard substances. 

The chief aim of these lessons being to train the pnpila in 
habits of observing nature, so that tiiej may be enabled to 
gain therefrom the most useful knowledge, the exercises should 
be conducted in such a manner as to lead them to notice 
accurately the structure and habits of the various animals that 
come within their own observation. The facts thus learned 
should be, by the aid of the teacher, properly classified, as a 
foundation for subsequent study of the same subject. 

Plants. — The lessons on plants, in this and the following 
grade, may appropriately lead the pupils to learn the most 
common sha/pes of roots, as turnip-shaped, branching, fibrous, 
conical, tuberous, etc. ; also the shapes of leaves, aa needle- 
shaped, arrow-shaped, e^-shaped, hearfc^aped, hand-shaped, 
etc. ; also the common shapes of fiowers, as funnel-shaped, bell- 
shaped, pink-shaped, butterfly-shaped, behnet-shaped, croas- 
shaped, etc, ; also the farts and uses of leaves, flowers, etc., as 
the stem, veins, blossom, petals, seed-vessels, etc. ; alsb kinds of 
fnuts which the pupils have seen — the names to be written on 
the blackboard, and copied by the pupils on their slates, as a 
speUing exercise. The names of fruits and grasses iwed for 
food, etc.may be written in groups. Like the lessons on animals, 
these exercises should be so conducted as to lead the pupils to 
form habits of carefully studying nature, aa a means of 
pleasure and as a source of knowledge ; therefore, the time 
selected for giving the lessons on plants, %tc., shotild be during 
the seasons when the pupils can personally examine these 
objects. 

Occupations. — ^The exercises on this topic should cause the 
children to ascertain the names of tools used in different occu- 
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pations, and what is done with these tools ; also what articles 
are made or produced. Por instance, the teacher might irate 
on the blackboard the word carpenter, shoemaker, or painter 
and request the pupils to ascertain what tools are used by 
those who pursue the given trade, and report on the nest day 
after the subject is thus assigned — the teacher writing the 
names of tools mentioned by the pupils on the blackboard, and 
the pupils eopymg them subsequently on their slates. These 
exercises will furnish an excellent opportunity for practice in 
observation, and, in describing what has been seen. They may 
be made useful, also, for first lessons in composition writing. 

Place QTid DirecUon. — The exercises in this subject should 
be conducted with a view to prepare the pupils for under- 
standing the elementary steps of Geography. 

First Step. — Train the pupils to observe and describe the 
position of objects on the table in front of them, using the terms 
right, left, front, back. 

Second Step. — Train the pupils to notice and describe the 
positions of the parts of the class-room, and of the principal 
articles in it, as: door, windows, blackboard. Beats, table, 
chair, closet, etc. 

Third Step. — Teach them the location of the street^ near the 
school, and require them to observe and tell in what streets 
they go while on their way to and from school — the terms of 
direction', as east, west, north, south, may be introduced in this 
step. Eepresent these locations on the blackboard. 

Drawing anb "WErnNQ. — The lessons in drawing and writing, 
for this grade, must necessarily be simple, yet they should be 
progressive, and so arranged as to lead to a proper training of 
the eye and hand ; indeed this training should be made a 
prominent object. The blackboard shoiid be used much in 
illustratuig the exercises of both drawing and writing. En- 
larged copies of good drawing cards may be made on the black- 
board, and the pupils required to copy them on their slates. 
Simple objects may bedrawn on the blackboard by the teachers, 
then the same objects drawn by the pupils on their slates. 
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Care shoiild be taken to teach the pupils proper positions for 
sitting, for holding their slates, also for the hand and fingers in 
holding the pen or pencil. 

When writing is commenced witb ink, do not .^confine the 
pupils too long to making the simple elemerds''ot letters ; let 
them learn to -write simple words as soon as practicable. It is 
not necessary that the pupils should write aU the lines under 
each copy of the common writing-book. '."^Whenever the pupils 
have made sufficient progress to be able to proceed with the 
next copy in order, let them go on .with it— but.there should be 
system in the progress ; all the pupils in the grade should re- 
ceive instruction relative to the same points, and write the same 
words simultaneously ; thus all will attend to the same thing, 
at the same time, and proceed to a_^new lesson together. 

Before leaving this grade, the pupils ought to be able to 
write simple words neatly with the pen ; and to write their 
own names, and their age ; also the day of the month, and the 
year, in a proper form for dating a letter. They should also 
be able to* write familiar words, and short sentences from dic- 
tation, readily and plainly. 
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FIRST GRADE. 

OCTUHB COUK3K. 

EsiDraa.— LeBflong of the grade of the last half of a Second Reader. The ei- 
presaion to be natoraL The pupils lo state, in their ovm language, the subject 
matter of the lesson, 

Puridualion. — Reviewed. 

J7e.nej((a)T/ SouTufe— Words to bo analyzed by Bounds; the names of Boands 
given ; faulta of enunciation corrected. 

Definitions.— TliB meaning of words to be ^ven, chiefly by their oae in phrases 
or short sentences, oral or written. 

Bpelling.— Words of the reading lessons ; also familiar words and ehort san- 
tanoea from dictation, orally and by writing on slates. 

Arithmetio.— jlcSiflion and SabtracSon reviewed ; M\dtipliciition extended to 
multipliers of fom' figures; Dsuiwon, both long and short forms, with diviaoca from 
2 to 25. PraoKoal examples to be given in each of the rules. 

Menial Arithmetic. — Division ; also reviews in each of the rules, with pracKoal 
eiamplea. Oral DrilU continued. 

Eaman JVwnbera. — Reviewed. 



CWnmort roiit«.— Review those of the Second Grade, and add Long, Cloth and 
Surface measure ; also a miscellaneous table. 

Oejeot Lkssosb, — Review and continue the topics of the Second Grade. The 
shapes of objects to be compared, and their resemblances and differences stated. 
Deicriptiont of Objecls. — Objects to be described by their shape, color, and ob- 

Froperlies of Objects. — The properiiea which diatioguish minerals, vegetables, 
and animals, to be illustrated. 

Human Body. — Review the lessons of the previous grades, .and add parts, and 
nsea of the skin, food, etc 

-i«uiiofo.— Their habits, and the adaptation of their 
also a simple clasaifieation of common animals by their 
hoofe, claws, webbed feet, etc 



and sale of these. 



give the pupils iiabits of observing and describing 
produotiooa, commodities, etc ; also to give them ideas of the exchange. 
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GwtaBAFKr. — Mrst, teacli lie points ot the compaaa ; Uien the locatton and <U- 
recfJon of tiiemost prominentol^ecta neartheBohoal, and of the principal places 
in the citj and its Ticmitj. 

Seeond. — The definitions relating to the forms of land and water, from cards, 
bladcboard and ontline maps. 

TMrd, — The came of iha city. State and country in which the pnpila lire, and 
of the places in the vicinity of the city, ■witli the location of the coontry ehown on 
a globo and upon outline maps. Teach the shape of the earth, and the location of 
the principal countries of the world by means of a globe and hemisphere maps, 
and by aflsociations with their most familiar animals, productions and inhabitants ; 
^o the location of the warm and the cold conntciea. 

DtAWTifQ ANn "WmnNO. — Drawing continued as in tJie Second Grade. 

SZofe-iorainj. — Continued, with the nse of oapitals, period, hyphen, and question 
mark. Writing sentences from dictation. 

Pen-writing. — 'Writing in books, from copies. The name of the pupil, and the 
date, to ba written on the last line of each page aa it ia completed. 



DIKECTIONS, Eto. 

Eeadjuq. — For suggestions relatiTe to methods of teaching 
reacting in classes of the Tirst Grade, see remarks on this sub- 
ject for the Second and Third Grades. 

•Ekmentary Sounds. — ^The phonic analysis of words should 
train the pupils readily to distinguish and make all the sonnda 
in given words, also to determine which letters are silent. It 
should also lead the pnpils to such habits of distinctness in 
articulation as will remove the fault of neglecting to soTind the 
final consonants, aa d in and, send, t in far, car, ing in mnging, 
eating, etc. ; also the errors of sounding improperly both conso- 
nants and vowels in the pronunciation of common words. 

No other means is so efficient for training the organs of speech 
in clearness and correctness of articulation as that of elemen- 
tary sounds. By suitable exercises with these, the car and the 
vocal organs may be successfully cultivated, and the means fur- 
nished to each pupil for determining what are the correct sounds 
of the language, how to produce them, and the ability to culti- 
Tate their own organs of speech and tones of voice. 
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Care needs to be taken, in each grade, to prevent the pupils 
from making the short aotmds of a, e, i, o and u, too long, -when 
sonnded alone. Let each of these sonnda be made very short, 
as heard in, ai, net, it, not, nut. 

As a method for training pupils to distii^iiiish the sUmt letters, 
let them first sound a. word, giving each sound as heard when 
the word is properly pronounced,— then speU it, naming each 
letter In order, — nest tell -which letters have no sound. The 
pupils should also be required to teU what sound each letter 
has in given words, and to make the sound. 

Definitions. — Exercises in which the definitions are to be 
written on slates, in short sentences, should be introduced in 
alternation with oral exercises of a similar character. It is de- 
sirable that an oral exercise of this kind, given as a lesson, on 
one day, should bo followed on the next day with the same 
words to be defined in a written exorcise, thus training the pupils 
to write as well as to talk. 

In the oral definitions, let the pupils be required to tell what 
given words mean, in their own language, as well as to use them 
in short sentences. One pupil may be requested to give a brief 
definition of a word, another pnpH to use it in a sentence, and 
another one to illustrate its meaning by describing its use. 
Habits of reciting formal, memorized definitions would be 
avoided by using thus several modes of giving the meaning of 
the same word, and the pupils would learn to define, and use 
words intelhgently. 

Spdling. — More attention should be given to written than to 
oral spelling, iij this grade, 'Word9 may be dictated for the 
pupils to write on their slates ; short sentences may be given 
for the same purpose ; the pupils may be requested to write the 
names of classes of objects, as names of kinds of food, articles 
of clothing, of furniture, kinds of tools, names of occupations, 
of animals, of trees, of fruits, of articles that may be purchased 
at a grocery, etc, etc. These exercises will enable pupils to 
learn the spelling of a large class of words in common use. 

Ii.vxEmxETia.—Additi<m and Subtraction. It is intended that 
the accesses of adding and subtracting shall have been tai^ht 
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so tioroagUy, before the pupila ate placed in the First Grade, 
that each one will be able to add and subtract with facility, and 
with a good degree of accuracy. Kow, special paina should be 
taken to teach the uses of Addition and Subtraction by means of 
practical examples. A review of these rales should be had at 
!6 each week, during the 6ntu:e term of the First Grade. 



.5n.— The first step, in this grade, may introduce 
each number from 12 to 20 as multiphers. 

The second step may contain examples having larger numbers 
with two figures in the multiplier. 

The thurd step may include multipliers with three or more 
figures; also multiphers containing naughts. 

Pupils should be carefully trained where to write the first 
figure of each partial product. Both the multiplicand and multi- 
pUer should be so varied as to include all the difficulties arismg 
from the different positions of naughts. 

Division.— This may be most thoroughly taught by commenc- 
ing with-tho " Long Division" form, and using a small number 
for a divisor. The following steps will indicate appropriate 
methods for teaching division. 

First Step.—Give examples in which each figm-e of the 
dividend will contain the divisor without a remainder, as 



06 
6 



Second Step.— Give examples, with the divisors less than 
ten, in which remainders will occur in the division, as : 
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16 
12 



Third Step. — Extend the divisora to 15; also teach the 
"Short Division" form to bo used subsequently in all exam- 
ples -where the divisor does not exceed 12. This step may in- 
clude examples in which the quotient will contain a naught. 

Fourth Step. — Give examples with divisors embracing num- 
bers from, 12 to 25. Arrange these examples so that the 
different quotients shall contain naughts in various positions. 

Teachers should aim firat to caaae their pupils to understand 
the processes of the several rules, then to «se them in an intelli- 
gent manner. The object of the drills, by means of numerous 
examples, should be accuracy, first ; rapidity, second ; never 
rapidity by neglecting accuracy. Practical examples should 
be given, in each of the rules, to insure ^ proper understanding 
of their uses. 

Mental ARirmiETio. — The forms for answering questioia in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication, in this grade, may be 
{he same as for the Second Grade, which see. Questions may 
also be introduced which will require both addition and sub- 
traction for their solution, as : Henry had 18 cents ; he gave 2 
cents for pencils, and 6 cents for a sponge ; how many cents 
had he left ? Answer. — ^Henry spent the sum of 2 cents and 6 
cents, which is 8 cents. He then had left the difference be- 
tween 8 cents and 18 cents, which is 10 cents. 
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Division. — How many tops at 3 centa each can be bou^t 
for 12 centa ? Ans.—As many tops as 3 centa, the price of on© 
top, is contained timea in 12 cents, -which is four times ; there- 
toiefour tops can be bought. 

If 2 apples cost 4 cents, what will one apple cost ? Am. 

If 2 apples coat 4 centa, one apple will cost one-half of 4 cents, 
which is fivo centa. 

Orcd Brills.— These may embrace combmationa with multi- 
plication, addition, division and subtraction, as: 6X5+6-7-4 
+9-4+6 are how many? See also suggestions for oral drills 
in the previous grades. 

_ Midti^ication and Division. T(Mea.—Th&sQ may be so com- 
bined that the Division Table will be readily learned from the. 
Multiplication Table, thua : 



The teacher may wt : How many eigkta ia 32 ? How many sex^ in SB ? etc 

TahUs of Weights arid itfecwwres.— These may be taught, aa 
in the Second Grade, first, objectively, then memorized. AH 
tie tablea of both the Second and Pirat Grades should be re- 
viewed thoroughly, m theur order, and out of order. 

TABLES JOR OLASSES OF THE FIRST GRADE. 
LoHQ MBAHmm. Cloth MBiBirBH. 

12 inchaa make 1 foot. a feet make " 1 ™rd. 

8 feet 1 yard. 36 incliee '■ 1 " 

lejfeet " Irod. la " " i " 

■ BJyarda "Irod. 9 '■ .■ I .. 

40 rods « 1 furlong. 4^ - " * « 

f /"■'l'>?gs " 1 mile. i quarters " 1 " 
S30 roda " 1 mile. 
8 milea " 1 league. 

144 aquaro indies make 1 square toot 
9 " feet " 1 " yard. 
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MBCELLiKBOCS TaBLB. 

13 things moke 1 dozen, 

144 " "1 grosa. 

:a dozen " 1 '• 

IS gross " 1 great groHB. 60 " " 1 " " wheat. 

20 things " 1 score. 196 " " 1 barrel of flour. 

24 sheets " 1 quire of paper. 20O " " l " " porli, beef 

ao quires " 1 ream. t^r fiah! 

82 pounds make 1 bushel of oata. 280 " " 1 " "•salt. 

After these tables have been thoroughly learned in order, (he teacher may con- 
duct brief reyiews of the tables of both the Firat and Second Gradsa, by questions 
somewhat like the following : 

How many inches in three-quarters of a yard ? How many yards in one rod? 
How many rods in a mile ? How many square iuuhea in a square foot? How- 
many buttons in a gross ! How many sheets of paper in a quire t How many 
ia half of a quire ? How many pounds in a barrel of flour ? Which is heavier, 
a bushel of -wheat or a bushel of corn ? How many pounds in half of a ton ? 
How many pecks in two bushels ? How many quarts in two gallons ? How many 
days in a year ! How many months in half of a year ? How many aqnare feet 
in a square yard ? Which is longer, dx feet or two yards ? 

Object Lessons.— Means are furnislied for thoroughly de- 
Telopmg the minds of children by the various topics embraced 
in Object Lessons, which are far more effective than any exer- 
cises that pertain eseluaively to reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
etc. Children whose powers of mind have been developed by 
object lessons, so that they observe, compare, classify, and 
describe intelligently whatever comes within the range of their 
observation, will learn every subject more easily than they 
could have done without such training. For these reasons the 
teachers of the classes in each grade are directed to givo suit- 
able attention to all the topics embraced under the head of 
Object Lessons ; also to keep prominently in view the import- 
ance of these lessons as a means for proper mental discipline, 
and not to regard the knowledge gained by the exercises as 
their chief value. 

Due attention to these considerations will lead teachers to 
regard, as of much importance, the marmer of giving ike lesson. 

Form. — ^The character of the instruction in this subject, 
especially so far as it pertains to learning to recognize and de- 
scribe the various forms and solids, need not differ materially 
in the First and Second Grades. However, when the several 
shapes required have been learned, by means of the regular 
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f(yrms and solids provided for this purpose, the time given to 
this topic should be chiefly devoted to comparing and describ- 
ing other objects by their shape, stating whereui those com- 
pared resemble each other, and wherein they differ. See 

suggestions relative to Fm-m for the Second and Third Gradea 

Description of Objects.— This includes descriptions as indicat- 
ed in the remarks under the head of Form, and also requires 
that the color and most obvious qualities of the objects des- 
cribed be mentioned, in addition. In this connection, it ia 
desirable that the pupils be led to consider what quahtiea are 
necessary in the substances used for various tools, utensils, 
articles of dress, etc. For instance, what quahty ia necessary 
for wagon snd other springs ? What qualities make sponge 
useful ? "What qualities render salt and sugar valuable ? "What 
quahties give value to India rubber? "What qualities give 
value to glass ? What to steel ? to iron ? Why will not lead 
make good springs or knives ? 

Properti^ of Objects.— The lessons under this topic should 
cause the pupils to consider whereui animals, vegetables and 
minerals differ from each other. As ajlrst step toward accom- 
plishing this, require the pupils to observe slate-pencils, pieces 
of stone, iron, lead, chalk, and various pieces of wood, small 
plants, etc., and then tell what can be done with the wood and 
plants, that can not be done with atone, iron, etc. Also lead 
them to consider whether both of these classes of substances 
are obtained from the same source, and whether the iron and 
stone grow as the wood and small plants do. When the most 
obvious differences between these two classes of substances 
have been perceived by the pupils, give the term Mineral as 
the name for one class, and Vegetable as the name for the 
other. 

Second Step. — The teacher may next call attention to the 
three great classes of substances — mineral, vegetable, and 
animal— and lead the pupils to observe and to tell what ani- 
mals and vegetables can do (as take food, breathe, grow, die), 
which miuetals cannot do. 
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Third Step. — Let the pupila l>e led to notice -what animala 
generally can do ■which vegetables generally can not do (as 
more from place to place by their own power), also to observe 
the differences between the food of plants and that of animals ; 
as that plants feed on minerals, or simple substances from the 
earth and air, whUe animals feed on vegetables and other ani- 
mals. 

The pupils might also be taught that substances which 
once formed a part of an animal, as wool, hair, bone, skin, are 
called animal mhstances ; that wood, bark, gum, sugar, that 
once formed a part of a vegetable are called vegetable svh- 



Suman Body. — The lessons in this grade should be pondueted 
so as to review the facts learned in previous grades, and 
also so as to extend the pupUa' knowledge of the laws of health, 
especially so far as these pertain to the condition of the skin, 
habits of cleanliness, and the manner of eating. 

Aldinals. — The manner of conducting the lessons on this 
topic for the Krst Grade classes, may be nearly the same as that 
for the Second Gtrade, but the pupils should be led to consider 
a greater number of animals than in the previous one, and to 
observe more carefully the peeuliaritiea of structure, etc, with 
a view to extending the pupils' knowledge of classification. 

To aid the pupils in matir^ groups of animals, by simple 
classification, let the teacher write on the blackboard the fol- 
lowing and similar names for groups : 

Hoofed Animals. Qnavmig AnimaU. 

Aidmals ufith sharp claws avd EardsheUed Animals, 
sharp teeth. Wading Birds. 

Swimming Birds. Birds of Prey. 

Then request the pupils to give the names of animals to be 
written under each heading. 
See, also, suggestions for the Second Grade. 

Ocmpatims. — ^The exercises on this topic may resemble those 
required for the Second Grade, which see. And in addition to 
the points to which attention is given there, let the pupils be 
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led to consider the necessity for buying and selling productions 
and articles of manufacture ; also how these are taken from 
those who raise or make them to those who want to use them. 

Geography.— The Points of the Compass should be taught 
thoroughly, as the Jirst step of the First Glass of Topics in this 
grade. The pupils should be able to name any direction, as the 
teacher points, and to point in any direction named. 

In connection with and following the instruction relative to 
the pomts of compass, lead the pupil to learn the location, and 
the direction from the school of the streets near the school ; 
also of the prominent buildings, parks, depots, ferries, and 
other pubHc places within the range of the children's observa- 
tion. The teacher should represent on the blackboard the situ- 
ation of the schoolhouso, and the location and direction from 
it of the places mentioned, and allow the pupils to copy the 
same on their slates. 



I Step. — The attention of the pupils may be given nezt 
to the location, and direction from the city, of the principal 
places, as cities, villages, islands, rivers, etc,, in the vicinity of 
the city. Care should now be taken to call out the knowledge 
of individual pupils in relation to these places. Drawing 
should be made on the blackboard, as before, showing the rela- 
tive location anddhection of each place mentioned by the pupils ; 
and the pupils allowed to make similar drawings on their slates. 

Second Class of Topics. — While attention is given to the loca- 
tion of places in the vicinity of the city, the terms river, bay, 
island, etc., will be used. Let the meaning of these terms now be 
taught, also other similar ones, relating to the forms of land and 
water. In doing this, present a picture of the object, as an 
island, river, strait, etc., from a chart or blackboard ; then show 
how the same or a similar object is represented on a map. 
Follow this with a definition to be learned by the pupils. As 
the characteristics of each form of lajjd or water — as that an 
island is land entirely surrounded iy water — are learned, require 
the pupils to point out on a map several representatoins of 
islands, omitting the names of the particular islands in this 
stage. Proceed in a similar way to teach all the definitions. 
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Durir^ this stage the instniction has for its chief object, 
training children to recognize the -various forms of land and 
water, by means of their characteristic features, and to describe 
each by suitable definitions ; hence tiie attention of pupils need 
not be directed to the names and location of particular islands, 
isthmuses, straits, bays, etc., at this time. 

Third Claas of topics.— Commence the instruction relative 
to the names and location of particular places with the city and 
its vicinity. No fixed limit to the extent of this exercise can 
be given, since the length to -which it can be profitably car- 
ried -win depend, in some degree, upon the personal kno-wledge 
of the members of the class -with the places. The teacher 
should aim, however, so to use the knowledge of those pupils 
whose personal -visitations have made them acquainted -with 
the locations of the greatest number of places, as to extend the 
knowledge of the other pupils. 

Such attention should be given to the location npon a map 
of tlfe city, and the relative location and direction from it of 
the chief places in its vicinity, that the pupils will be able to 
point them out on an outline map. The name of the city, of 
the county, and of the State in which the pupils live, should be 
taught, and their locations sho-wn on a map. 

Second fi'^.— Teach the shape of the earth by means of a globe. 
Lead the pupils to compare a marble with an orange, and both 
the marble and orange -with a globe, and thus to notice that 
each one resembles the other in shape only ; also that each 
differs from the other in size. By this means prepare them for 
understanding that the globe represents the earth only in sAojw. 
Pollow this -with some simple illustrations as to the compara- 
tive size of the earth. 

Third 5(ep.— Talk with the pupils about people of different 
races and nations, and point out on the globe, also on outline 
maps, the location of the countries where each may be found : 
as Africa, tho home of the colored men ; China, the home of 
the Chinamen ; Germany, the home of Germans, etc. Proceed 
in a similar manner with the most familiar animals, and the 
most common productions of different countries. Give the 
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name of the country, and show its location on a globe, also on 
an outline map. Pomt out Greenland as the home of the white 
bear ; Africa as the home of tho lion, zebra, ostrich and camel; 
Austraha as the home of the kangaroo ; Spain as the country 
where cork and raisins ore produced ; South America as the 
country from which brazil-nuts and cocoa-nuts are obtained; 
West Indies as the place from whence we obtain oranges and 
bananas, etc. 

By means similar to that herein described the pupils may be 
made to realize that Geography teaches them about the homes 
of the different people, animals, and productions -which they 
have seen, and of which they have heard. 

In addition to tho foregoing, the names and locations of some 
oi the principal cities of this country may be given, and their 
locations shown, as, Boston, Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, "Washington, Philadelphia, etc. : 
also the names of some of the States and countries, as Connec- 
ticut, Kew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Canada, 
Mexico,* Egypt, China, Italy, France, England, etc. 

The grand divisions, and the names of the oceans, and a few 
of the largest mountain ranges and rivers, may be given, as 
Andes, Kooky, Amazon, Mississippi, Hudson, etc. 

The aim of the teacher should be to give the pupils a good, 
general idea of the shape of the Earth, of the different por- 
tions of it as the homes of races of men, also as the places 
where particidar fruits grow ; and of some parts as having con- 
tinuous cold weather, and others continuous warm weather. 
This object must be accomphshed chiefly by oral instruction. 
However, the work may be facihtated by placing in the hands 
of the pupils suitable text-books on Geography, to be examined 
by the children after the lesson has been given orally by the 
teacher ; but in no case should the pupils be required to study 
a lesson in the book before the subject of it haa been presented 
orally by the teacher, as above indicated. 

Each lesson may be gone over a second time by the teacher, 
after the pupUs have studied the subject in their books. The 
order of t]|6 lessons, the topics presented, and the general char- 
acter of the facts taught should conform to the directions 
given here, without regard to the order of presentation in the 
text-books used. 
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Dbatoto AM) "WEirna.— See suggealionB for the Second 
Grade, and eitend the work as presented in tte outline conrso 
for tile First Grade. 

GnuEM. DiBKciTioss eelatt™ to iHSTEnroios m the sum- 
KAL Grades of the Primabt Couesb. 

Jteviem— Such a renew of previous lessons, in connection 
with each new lesson of the same subject, should be had as n-ill 
cause the pupils properly to associate together the facts 
learned in all of them. 

General retiews of subjects should be had at least once dur- 
ing each month. On these occasions the leading facts learned 
in previous grades, upon that subject, should be included. 

Progress of Ctesea.— Whenever it is found that a class has 
advanced farther m one or two subjects of its grade than it has 
in others, the principal of the school should direct the teaoher 
to devote less time to the subject m which the class has thus 
advanced, and to give more time to the subjects m which the 
class has made the least progress. By this means the grade of 
the class may be equalized m all its studies. 

No study of a succeedmg grade should be introduced into a 
class of a lower grade, while that class has not completed the 
requirements of the grade in all its studies. 

Progress 0/ Pup's-— it often happens that two or three pu- 
pils do so far outstrip their fellows in a single month that it 
would be better, both for those pupih. and for the class, to place 
these rapid learners in a class of the nerf grade above. Some 
such system might be adopted for maMng these transfers of 
the most advanced individual pupils, as ths fonowmg : An- 
nounce to the class that at the end of each month, except the 
one precedhig the eiammation for general promotions, two or 
three of the pupils who are found to have made the greatest 
progress will be promoted to the next class above. This would 
act as an mcentive to progress upon all the members of the 
class ; also aid in keeping the upper class full, whllt it would 
tend to relieve the generaUy crowded condition of the lower 
classes, where most of the pupils last admitted are placed. 
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Size of 0?ass.-— No class shall contain more than seventy- 
five pupils ; this is a Teiy important restriction, and should be 
strictly observed by every principal. 

Time Devoted to Hetdtaliona, Study, etc. — No class in the 
primary course should be required to spend more than half an 
hour, at one time, upon the same exercise. 

The mind, as well as the body, needs rest. A change of sub- 
ject, and a change in the manner of conducting class exercises, 
are both necessary to furnish opportunities for rest during 
school hours. 

Taldng Boolts Home.—^o books shall be taken home, nor 
lessons given to be studied after school hours, in any class 
below the Second Grade. 

Study at Home. — The two higher classes may be assigned a 
short lesson each day for study out of school ; but such lesson 
shall not be so long as to require a child of ordinary capacity 
more than half an hour to learn it. The chief object of these 
lessons should be to train children in habits of study and self- 
reliance. 

Writing and Drawing. — Writing on slates sbaU be made a 
daily exercise. An exercise in writing with the pen shall be 
given twice a week, in the grades where it is prescribed. A 
Jesson in drawing shall be given at least once each ■week, in, all 
the classes. 

Use of Pencils and Pem. — The pupils shall not be allowed to 
write with short pencils. Particular care must be taken as to 
methods of holding both pencil and pen, also as to the position 
•of the body while writing. 

Physical Training. — The pupils should be exercised, daily, in 
such a manner as to expand the lungs, develop the muscles, 
and impart an easy and graceful carriage to the body. Oalis- 
thenic exercises, to the utmost practicable extent, should be 
employed for the attainment of these objects. 

Vocal Music. — Instruction in vocal music shall be given to 
the pupils in every grade. 
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s and Morals. — Such instruction should be given daily 
to the children of all the grades as will foster a spirit of kind- 
ness and courtesy toward each other, a feeling of respect 
toward parent and teacher, and a love for cleanliness, order, 
law, and truth. The reading lessons and the ordinary incidents, 
of the school-room may be made the means of inculcating the. 
great moral truths common to all well-ordered minds. 

Children learn to love and practice kindness, neatness, truth- 
fulness, and politeness by observing these traits in those 
around them. It is, therefore, exceedingly important that the 
teacher should present hving illustrations of these qualities, by 
her own conduct before the pupils, during all her intercourse 
with the class. 

Social relations, the dependence of each individual upon his 
neighbor— the necessity of labor — the benefits of society and 
government, should be illustrated and taught by means of easy 
and famiHar lessons suited to the age and capacity of the 
children. -^^ ^^^ development of the moral nature is of greater 
importance to the welfare of the individual and the community 
than any other part of education, no opportunity should be 
omitted for training children in such habits as will cause them 
to grow up truthful, honest, self-governing, and law-abiding 
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COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 



GltAJMCIHAH SCHOOI^S. 



EIGHTH GBADfi. 

OurUME COUBSB. 



Riadiaig. — Of the grade of a Third Reader (first half), with a review of pnnctD'. 
atioD, Bomaa numbers, and elementary sounds ; and with exercises on the aubjeot- 



Bpelling. — From the reading lessons, with miaceUaQeoua words, aod words 
derived therefrom ; also exeFCises in writing words and short sentences from 
diotatioii. Particular attention to be given to the use of capitals. 

Difiniliona, — From the reading lesHODS, to teach the meaning o( the wordSf 
with Illustrations by forming sentences ; in no case to he cocoinitted to memory" 
and mechanically recited. 

Mental Arithmetic. — Aa for as in written arithmetic, to include exercises in the~ 
iinalysis of operationa and examples, and in rapid calculation without analysis. 

Written Arit/mittic. — Through the simple rules and Federal money, with prac- 

TabUs of weights, measures, etc., reviewed, with practical illustrations and 
simple applications. 

0eographt/. — Primary ge(graphy, including the general outlines, with defi- 
niUoua aud illustratious, by meaoa of the globe, of the form, magnitude, and 
motions of the earth, zones, etc. 

Mlem^itary Science. — By oral instruction, in the qnalitiea and uses of familiar 
objects, Buoh as articles of clothing, food, materials for building, <fce, ; also a 
knowledge of geometrical forms, with Ulustratjons on the blackboard and by 
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7)IKECTI0NS AKD SUGGESTIOXS. 



1. The number of reading lessons carefully taught should 
bear a reasonable relation to the time the pupils have been in 
the grade. No selection, other than tlie best English poetry, 
should be so long dwelt upon and so frequently repeated as to 
render the exercise a mere recitation. 

2. Should a lai^e number of oonseeutive lessons in the 
Header be of the same general character, a part should be omit- 
ted, so as to give variety of style and subject. 

3. "Where two or more classes are in different parts of the 
. same grade, and use the same Eeader, care should be taken to 

have a corresponding difference in their reading lessons. 

4. Distinctness of articulation and the avoidance of all im- 
proper clipping of terminations, and of the omission or slurring 
of syllables, should receive careful and constant attention. 

5. As a test of the general condition of the reading, classes 
should occasionaUy be called upon to read unfamiliar pieces of 
the same general grade. 

6. New and difficult words should be carefully pronounced, 
and, if necessary, explained, before the piece or paragraph is 
read by the pupils. 

7. Where a simple system of diacritical marks is used in the 
■ Reading Book, the pupils should be tahght to understand and 

apply them, 

8. Lists o£ common words liable to be mispronounced, such 
as length and strmgth, should be made by the teacher, and the 
class exercised upon them. The elementary sounds and then: 
more difficult combmations of words and phrases, requirmg 
great mobihty of the vocal organs, especially Jinal consomnts, 
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should receive frequent attention. A daily exercise of jive 
minutes would probably be sufficient in most cases. Particular 
attention should be given to pupils of foreign birth or parent- 
age, BO as to insure their mastery of the principal difflculties of 
Ei^lish pronunciation. Phonetic drills are very useful for this 
purpose, 

9. In the employment of concert exercises in reading, espe- 
cial care should be taken to prevent any injury to the voice by 
harsh or unnatural tones, 

10. When the character of the paragraph or of the lesson 
■will permit it, the pupils should be accustomed to state, in 
their own lai^uage, the important facts, principles, and moral 
lessons therein taught. Words, phrases, or allusions should be 
briefly explained whenaver necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the piece read. 

11. The*voic6 and manner of the pupil should accord with 
the character and sentiment of the selection. All drawling, 
sing-song tones should be prevented. This is easily done 
when the pupils are led to understand and enter into the spirit 
of the piece. 

12. An occasional brief review of the Eoman numbers, and 
of the names and signiflcation of the marks used in punctua- 
tion, should be required. 

13. Where the primary object of the exercise is to teach 
elocution, it is advisable, quite often, to require all the pupOs, 
except the one readily, to close their books, the teacher also, 
only using the book for occasional reference. In this way, 
both the teacher and the class will be better able to criticise, 
and the criticism will be more just and valuable. Besides, the 
pupils will all be kept on the alert to Ksten, and the one read-, 
ing win unavoidably endeavor to pronounce correctly, enun- 
ciate distinctly, and emphasize naturally. Additional effect 
will be given to the exercise by requiring the pupils to repro- 
duce, in their own language, the substance of what is read to 
them. 
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14, The successful application of these suggestions involves 
the necessity of carefully gi-ading the exercises and selections, 
so that the pupils be not required to read pieces which are 
abovs their comprehension. This is a point of the greatest 
importance. 

Spelung, 

1. The exercises should be both oral and written, but prin- 
cipally written, 

2. The selections of words from the reading lessons should 
be so made that the class will not be prevented from advancing 
from one reading lesson to another with proper rapidity. 

3. For purposes of review, teachers should keep hsts of 
those words of the lessons in which a large number of mistakes 
are fii&de by the pupils. 

4. In oral speUing, care should be taken to name each letter 
distinctly, except in the case of the " doubles," which are to be 

distinctly pronounced as such, and not as "d'bke" for 
"douUe-e," "d'hlow" for "douUe-o," etc. 

5. " MiacellaneouB words " will include the ordinary proper 
names of persons (not the surnames), words naturally sug- 
gested by those of the reading lessons, and common words of 
Sie daily life of the household, the shop, and the street. 

6. " Therefrom" refers not only to the miscellaneous words 
but to those of tlie lessons also. The derivatives required are 

■ those and those only which are in the commonest conversa- 
tional use. They may be readily obtained by callii^ upon the 

.class to surest them. The modifications of the primitives 
required in order to form them, should be taught. 

7. The written exercises should be as neat as possible, care 
being taken to train pupils to habits of orderly arrangement of 
their work on the slate or on paper. 
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8. When sentences are given, particular attention should be 
paid to the ordinary troublesome monosyllables, to the proper 
use of capitals, the sign of the possessive case, the period, the 
interrogation mark, and the use of the hyphen in a word divided 
at the end of a line. 

DEFtNITIONS. 

1. In selecting words for definition, two leading purposes 
should be specially kept in view : 1. To impress or illustrate 
the particular meaning of the word as used in the lesson ; 2. 
To enlarge and correct the pupil's own vocabulary. 

2. Very simple words, such as father, water, knife, knee, hook, 
child, i&e., ths Timaninf) of which every child must understand, 
should not, in the lower grades at least, be assigned for defini- 
tion. Properly to define such words requires a nice discrimi- 
nation in the use of language, and a minuteness of analysis 
beyond the powers of a young child. Teachers are apt to go 
astray in this direction. It is principally on this account that 
the limitation, " to teach the meaning of the words," has been 
introduced in prescribing this part of the grade. The written 
exercises will necessarily contain many such words, and thus 
the child wiU learn to spell them. 



3. Where a word has, in common use, two or more mean- 
ings quite diverse, a separate oral illustration should be re- 
quired for each ; and where several words differently spelled 
have the same or a similar pronunciation, a separate construc- 
tion should be required for each in the written exercises, 

4. Defining one part of speech by another is a common 
error. It may be corrected or avoided by giving small groups 
of words, each consisting of a primitive and some of its most 
commonly used derivatives, and requiring, as an oral exercise, 
a phrase or a sentence to illustrate the use of each word in the 
group. 

£. Teachers should be particularly careful to comply with 
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the direction, " in no ease to be committed to memory and 
mechanically recited." The mere committing of dictionary 
definitions to memory, or the substitution for the word to be de- 
fined of another word, perhaps more difficult and unusual, is a 
perversion of the exercise. It is not only useless but perni- 
cious, for it neither aids in mental development nor adds to 
the pupil's information, nor does it benefit him in his use of 
language. 

6. At this stage of the pupil's advancement, a full exercise 
on a given word should comprise the following : 1. Pronounce 
it ; 2. Use it in the construction of a phrase or a sentence ; 
3, Define it; 4. Write a sentence containing it. [For the whole 



7. In the performance of the written exercises required for 
definitions in this grade, the pupils may not only be taught the 
meaning of the words, but, by a skillful application on the 
part of the teacher, be prepared for the exercises in composi- 
tion, subsequently prescribed. This point should be kept in 
view. Correctness in the use of words, propriety in the 
tboi^ht, the accurate use of capitals, punctuation marks, &c., 
should be invariably insisted upon. 

Mektal AiaTHMETIO. 

1. The mental arithmetic should both precede and accom- 
pany the written arithmetic, step by step. The principal dis- 
tinction between these two divisions of the subject is, that 
when the numbers inyolved are too great or too many to be 
readily retained in the memory, the slate should be employed 
as an assistant. 

2. " Exercises in rapid calculation without analysis" should, 

as far as possible, be of the most practical character. Exam- 
ples given should be silently wrought by the whole class sim- . 
ultaneously as in written arithmetic, and the results obtained 
be written upon the slates, promptly, and at a given signal. 
The analysis can then be separately required of as many pupils 
as may seem expedient. 
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3. The explanatory or analytic statemenfca made by the 
pupil should be of tlie simplest and moat direct character con- 
eistent with clearness, and aU unnecessary repetitions of for- 
mula be carefully avoided. Where this is not done, the prin- 
cipal effort of the pupU is to recall in due order the set form 
of words rather than to form the arithmetical combinations 
necessary to the solution. 

4. Besides simple examples in the four fundamental rules 
and Federal money, verj' simple operations involving practical 
appHcations of the selected tables of money, weight, and 
measure, should constitute a portion of the exercises in mental 
arithmetic. 

5. In the explanation or analysis of examples in mental as 
well as written arithmetic, the pupils should generally be 
called upon, before solving, to state the question. 

6. Mental exercises in arithmetic should be conducted in a 
spirited manjier. They should always have the character of 
extemporized exercises, and are in no case to form a part of 
the home-work of the pupil. (See By-laws, § 79.) 

Wkitten Arithmetic. 

1. The slates should be kept in the best condition as to 
cleanness ; the figures should be distinctly and neaUy made, 
and written in lines parallel to the upper edge of the slate. A 
reasonable allowance should be made for imperfections in the 
forms of figures in those exercises where haste is required; yet, 
every effort should be made to fix in the pupils habits of care, 
neatness, and system in aU that pertams to the written exer- 

2. Exercises in adding columns of figures should be given 
with such frequency as may be found necessary to produce and 
retain accuracy and rapidity. 

3. Every form of counting, whether by fingers, dots, marks, 
or other devices, should be strictly prohibited, and the class 
should be frequently tested for this special purpose. 

4. The pupil should be allowed to name only the successive 
results arising from the addition of the several succe-""" 

i, avoiding all that oral or mental repetition of the t 
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■which is known as the "spelling process," and all other un- 
necessary fonnulse. 

5. The above remark, in regard to the oral or mental repe- 
tition of the tables, applies to all the fundamental roles and 
their applications. The processes should be reduced to the 
most concise form practicable. 

6. When pupils show an ability to add in two or more 
figures at a time, they should be encouraged to do so in exer- 
cises that are wrought out silently. 

7. When the divisor is less than 13, the long division process 
is not to be employed or allowed. 

8. Short practical examples, involving two or more of the 
rules, should frequently be geven, and in such a way as to eul- 
tivate the intelligence of the pupil. 

9. Examples requiring a very large number of figures for 
their solution should be avoided except as far as they may be 
necessary in order to give practical expertness. 

*10. Examples should be given to test the pupils' accuracy in 
writing numbers requiring O's, and their knowledge of the 
proper methods where the multiplier or divisor contains O's. 

11. Exercises should be given to insure facUity in reading 
and writing Federal money, and in reducing, by inspection and 
witlwut analysis, dollars, or dollars and cents, to cents or to 
mills, <&c., &c., and conversely. 

12. Analogous exercises in Federal money should be substi- 
tuted for those in the simple rules referred to in the preceding 
sections, as soon as may be found expedient, 

13. In all practical examples, instead of ieUing pupils to add, 
subtract, multiply, or divide, give the question in such a manner 
as to oblige them to exercise their own judment as to the 
method and principle to be employed. 

14. No detailed analysis is necessary in addition or sub- 
traction. 

15. Give examples of blUs of purchase or sale involving 
several items, and simOar to those required in daily life. 

16. Exercises in arithmetic are not to be assiwned for hom^ 
■study. (See § 79 of the By-laws.) 
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FOEMS OF AEITHMETICAL ANALYSIS. 

A. {FimdameTitid) — Mjdiiplicaiion. 

Question, — If one yard cost $3, what will 4 yards C03t ? 

Analj/sit. — If one yard cost iZ. 4 yarda -will coat 4 times 83, which are $12, 

Note. — Avoid the too concise form " will cost 4 times 8, which are 1 2." 



& {DeHvedj—IHvkim. (1,) 

QueaHon, — If one yard cost {3, how many yarda may be bought for $12 ? 
Amdi/ais, — If one yard cost $3. f 12 will buy as many yards as (3 are coi 
times in $12, which are 4 yards. 

-Aote. — Aroid the too coneiae form " as many as 3 are contained in 12." 

a (Benvedy-mvmon. (2.) 

Quedifm. — If 4 yards cost ?12, what will one yard cost ? 

.Aiia^ysis.— If4yard8C0St $12, 1 yard will coat ^ of $12, which is $3. 



CoMmsATiONs or A, B, & C. 

CandA. IHiiidrm and MultipUaiiion. 

Question. — If i yards coat gla. what will 9 yards cost? 

Anal>/sis. — First by C for price of 1 yard, then by A for price of fl yarda. 

OandB. Division, (2)aiid{l). 

QiiesHtm, — If 4 yards Cost $1 2, how many yards may be bonght for $27 ? 
Analysis. — First by C for price of 1 yard, then by B for number of yards. 



Ifote 1. — Avoid sH forms of ffivinff qtioli'ms. — Vary the order of s 

far aa is conaiatent with perfect clearness. For instance, the last 
question might have been put thus ; Spent $37 for cloth. How many 
yards did I buy, if 812 bought Syards; or.how many yards for $2T, 
if 4 yards cost $3 ? Ac, Ac. 

Jlote 2. — It is frequently an assistance to some pupils to have them divide each 
qnestion in ermdiiions and demand — as in C and A. " The condition is, 
that 4 yards cost $12. The demand is, what is the price of 6 yards ?'' 
Such devices ahonld be sparingly used. 
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TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT, &o. 

The teaching of the Tables of Money, Weight, Measure, <&c., 
should be restricted to the following : 

1. FEDEaAL Money. — The usual table, its notation, and halves, quartera, and 
(iightha of the dollar. The difference between the fnll table and money of ac- 
coaats. Adversely to the use of the terms ihilling and penny. 

2. Lengthr—li in. = 1 ft., 3 ft. = 1 yd., 5J yds., = 1 rod, 220 yds. ■= 1 furlong, 
8 furlongs, or 1,760 yds., or 5,280 ft. = 1 mile. 

3. Surface.— Hi sq. in. = 1 sq. ft., 9 aq. ft. — 1 sq. yd., SOJ sq. yds. = \ sq. 
4 Solidity.— l,^.^ cu, in. = 1 cu. it.. 27 en. ft, = eu. yd., 128 cu. ft. = 1 cord 



6. lAquid Capaciiy.—i gills = 1 pt., 2 pts. = 1 qt., 4 qts., or 23 1 eu, in. — I 
gall. 

7. ^voird^poix Wdghl.—lfiHO gra. or 16 oz. =. 1 lb., 100 ibs.= 1 ewt., 2,000 lbs. 
or 20 cwt. — 1 ton, 2,240 Iba, — long ton, or old ton, 

8. Troy WrijAt— 24 gra. — 1 dwt., 20 dwt. — 1 oz,, 12 oz., or 5,760 grs. =. 
lib. 

Iijiu4ttbte and Calmdar.—E,j:e\$ia leap year. Tell time by the oloot. 

10. Mkeellaaeoas TaUe. — Tea«h dbzen, ^oss, score, qaire, ream. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Geneeal Suggestions. 

1. It is of the first importance that geography should be so 
taught and reviewed, as not to leave in the mind of the pupil a 
mere collection of facts, without mutual relation or dependence. 
On the contrary, the pupil should, from the first,^be taught 
to consider the earth as man's dwelling-place — its motions as 
bringing him the necessary yicissitudes of day and night, and 
the changes of the seasons — its land-surface as the c hief theatre 
of animal and vegetable Hfe — the ocean as the world's broad 
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highway, and the exhanstless source of clouds and rains, ao 
necessary to every form of life on the land-surface — the great 
permanent air-currents, as carrying to the land this moisture from 
the sea — the mouniains as its condensers, as well as the chief 
source of mineral wealth — the springs and rivers, with their 
branches, as carrying back again, and over the land, the ever cir- 
culating water of the ocean — and of <dties and towns, not as black 
dots on a map, in colored patches, which he has learned to call 
countries, perhaps near some crooked black streaks, which ho 
has learned to call rivers, but as the centres of social life and 
development, the seats of government, and the crowded, busy 
hives of human industry and intelligence. 

When geography is thus taught, it is one of the most interest- 
ing, important, ajid practical of studies; but, if it is taught 
chiefly as a description, by unvarying formulae, of long lists of 
rivers, capes, peninsulas, boundaries, &c., supplemented, per- 
haps, by a precise, verbatim repetition of the descriptive geo- 
graphy, as contained in even the very best text-book, it is one 
of the dullest and most unprofitable. 

2. The text-book is a most important, and even indispensa- 
ble auxiliary ^tA there is no more common and pernicious error, 
^3.0. ^3.i oi substituting it in place of the teacher, who thus is 
degraded into a mere stupid, profitless, and mechanical hearer 

Peiil\ey Geoghaphy. 

" Primary Geography and Genial Outlines " should include 
only such topics as may readily be taught by means of a black- 
board, a small and simple globe, and an outline map of the 
hemispheres. It is of great importance that the pupil's first 
impressions be formed from the globe, rather than from the 
flat and distorted representation of the map. 

Part 1st. (The greater part of this is a review of the geo- 
graphy of the highest primary grade. It is to be tested in re- 
view, by placing the pointer in the hand of the pupil.) 

The form of the earth, lis magnittide, the continents and grand 
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divisions, their relative positiona, their connecting isthmuses, 
and a few of their most important projections — ^the oceans, 
their positions, and principal arms and islands — five or sis of 
the great mountain systems of America, and from eight to ten 
in the rest of the world ; three or four weU-kaovm volcanoes 
— about a dozen each of the chief rivers and straits, and about 
half as many great hikes — from ten to a dozen of the most im- 
portant cities of the world, and in a very general way, the loca- 
tion of the most important cotmtries, such as the United States, 
Cheat Britain, Germany, Japan, Cfdna, dc. With each of 
these cities and eountriea some interesting or important font 
should be at once a 



Fart 2d. (To be taught as facta, in the simplest outline, and 
without attempting to explain according to any of the hypoth- 
eses of scientific physical geography, but by using the map and 
globe, whenever necessary, to impress any particular statement 
on the pupils' minds.) A brief notice of the ocean currents, 
their direction, temperature, and use, pointing out only the 
equatorial current, one Arctic current, one Antarctic current, 
and the Gulf stream— the trade winds (very briefly), their 
location, direction, use in commerce, and their influence (in as- 
sisting to produce the great South American rivers, the Nile, 
&c.) — a general notion of dimaie, as affected by distance from 
the equator, and by elevation — ^the maiions of the earth, and 
the indinaiim of its axis — the zones, their l imit s, and a very few 
of their well known and characteristic plants and animals, and, 
in a very general way, the location of the chirf races of man- 
kind. 

Only such definitions should be included as are strictly ele- 
mentary, and found necessary in teaching the points assigned 
to the grade. 

Elementaby Science. 

(By Oral Instmetion.) 

General Soggestions. — 1. The leading o&;"ec^ in this branch of 
instruction is to cultivate habits of observation and ruction, and 
to ^-ve facility in oral description. Avoid everything tending to 
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;rt these lessons into recitations of set forms of words, 
however these forms may have been obtained, however well 
they may be understood by the pupils, and however important 
the facts thus stated, 

2. " FaimlWiT objects^' and familiar animals, plants, and 
minerals take precedence of all others in the selection of 
topics. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to attempt to teach all, 
or even the greater part of the topics that might be classified 
■with the requirements of any grade. No topic should be 
treated exhaustively, nor should the topics selected be so few 
or so frequently reviewed as to narrow down or suspend the 
discipline of the obseiwing faculty. The selection and limita- 
tion are left to the good sense of the teacher. 

3. The objective method of teaching presents two distinct 
though intimately related departments. Perceptive teaching, 
in which the object, as an acorn or an egg, is directly presented 
to the pupils' senses ; and Conceptive teaching, in which impres- 
sions previously received are recalled, arranged, and utilized, 
the objects themselves not being presented to the senses 
during the lesson. An oak, an elephant, or a thunder-storm, 
would fall under the latter department. 

The use of pictures, modds, or other sensible representations 
of objects, is an important combination and modification of the 
two principal methods, and should be often employed. 

■4. Definitions should be very spariBgly introduced, and Tiever 
in the first stages of a subject. If given at aU they should sum 
up knowledge already attained. The terms organic, inorganic, 
vegetable, animal and mineral, ' are prominent among the very 
few terms requiring definition. Such definitions should be 
prepared for by a process at once inductive and c 



5. No fact which the teacher can readily lead the pupil to 
discover for himself should be imparted by the teacher. ' 
Important facts not readily derived from the pupil's own ob- 
servation, must of course be supplied by the teacher. Avoid 
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overloading a topic by details. No topic should be selected in 
which the number of fci.ds to he told bears a large proportion to 
those which the pupil may be led to discover for himself. 

6. Tlie language used by the pupil must be entirely his own, ex- 
cepting, of course, the few indispensable definitions. 

7. The process employed will present two distinct stages : 
First, the analytical or preparatory, in which the teacher leads 
the pupil by questions to discover or to reraember the proper- 
ties or peculiarities of an object, or to state any other import- 
ant facts associated with it. The responses by the pupil will 
be, of courae, in his own words ; and the additional statements 
which the teacher himself may find necessary to make, wiU be 
given in the form of conversations. This stage gives the prin- 
cipal discipline of the powers of observation and reflection. 

The points thus considered and the facts thus stated should 
be written upon the black-board in the brief est possible synop- 
tical form, but each only after it has been considered. While 
some such synopsis is iridi^ensalile to the teacher as the first 
step of preparation for giving the lesson, it should never be 
presented to the p!(pf except by the gradual process above in- 
dicated. 

8. The second or review stage of the process is based upon 
the results of the first, and furnishes the principal discipline of 
the powers of description or oral statement. The facts already 
considered should be re-arranged, if necessary, into an orderly 
synopsis upon the black-board, the pupils being called upon to 
assist in this ai-rangement. Pupils should then be required, in. 
turn, to state what they can recall of each item of the synop- 
sis, then of each group of items, and, lastly, of the whole sub- 
ject. Then the sj-nopsis may be wholly or in part removed or 
hidden, and the oral process of review repeated. As afivnX 
stage, and before dismissing the subject, an extempore compo- 
sition, with or without the aid of the synopsis upon the board, 
should be written by each pupil upon his slate. 

Eighth Cfrade. — ^The oral instruction in this grade necessarily 
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"bears a close relation to that of the highest primary grade, to 
■which and to the above "General Su^estions" for Elementary 
Science, the teacher is referred. The gmmetrical forms should 
be drawn upon the slate by the pupUs. Each class in this 
grade should hare a bos of geometrical models. The lessons 
on these forms should alternate with those upon " the gualitieB 
and uses of familiar objects." 



SEVENTH GBADE. 

Readisg.— Of the grade of a Third Reader (latter half), with exereiaea fta in the 
Eighth Grade. 

Spdlinff and Be/mUioia. — From the reading lesaona, with eierciees in miacello- 
neouB irorda and senteuceB, as in the previous grade. 

Mental Arilhmeiia. — As far as in written arithmetic, with eierciacs in analyais 
and calculation. 

WriOen Arithmetic — A review of Federal money ; common fractions com- 
menced ; simple operationa to be taught, with practical applications, avoiding dif 
fieult or complex examples. 

Tables of WKghta and measures reviewed and applied. 

Geogeipht.— Outlines of North America, including the United States and West 
Indies, with the descriptive ge<^^phj of those countries ; only conapicuous or 
important localities to be taught; elementary definitiona and illustrationa con- 
tinued, with the addition of latitude andlon^tnde. 

EiiEUENIiEI SciSHCB. — By Oral instructjon; the qualities and naea offamUiar 
objects ; also an aatline knowledge of zoology. 



DIRECTIONS, &c. 

EEiDING, SPEIiTSG, DeITNIITONS, AND USE OF WOBIiS, ae in the 
MgUh Grade. 

Mesjtal ABireMETic, general directions, as in the Eighth 
Grade. 
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WRrrTBN Aeithmetic, as in the Eighth Grade — Directions 1 
to 16. Also, 

1. A review of Federal momy, which forms a part of every 
grade up to the ^C A inclusive, after which it blends with nearly 
aU the other arithmetical exercises. It shotild form a part of 
the regular class work at least once a week, and at the monthly 
reviews. [See By-laws, § 80]. 

2. " Simple operations of common fractions" include such 
examples as are given below. " Practical operations" will in- 
clude such simple appHcations as may be readily given in con- 
nection with the commonly used tables of money, weight 
and measure, &c: ; as, " In | lb. of sugar, how many oz." ? " 18 
quarts are what part of a bushel ? " &c., &c. 

3. There is less difference between the mental and the writ- 
ten^rithmetic in this grade than in any other. The same pro- 
cesses and forms of analysis should be employed in both. 

4. In the written exercises, pupils should use the signs of op- 
eration, -| X -^. and the sign of equality, to indicate the 

work performed, and its result. 

5. Omit " compound fractions" entirely. Such expressions 
as ^ of 2|, I of I, &c., only involve the finding of a/radional 
part, and should be treated at first as such, rather than as a 
special kind of fractions. The same direction may be given 
in relation to " complex fractions," except in the case of such 



These can be readily reduced by multiplying both terms by the 
denominator found in the fractional numerator. AU other 
cases of "complex fractions," so called, should be treated as 
indicated division. Such expressions as ^ are not to be ex- 
plained as fractions. A unit cannot be divided into 9| equal 
parts. 
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6, In this grade the subject of fractions should, as far as 
possible, be divested of technicalities, and be made to coincide 
with the acquired experience and simple notions of a child. 

On this account, it is much better to saj, fiiid | of ^, than to 
say, multiply | by §, o^find § times ^. 

SYLLABUS OP TOPICS FOE ABITHMETIC. 

(With. Suggeatioiia and Examples,) 
I. — The idea of a fraction developed objeetivelj/. 
The equalUy of the parts to be very oarefiilly illustrated. 
The relative value of Yariors Iractioaal parts, as greater or less. 
The df^7i3iioti of a fraction. 

The iermt of n fraction defined and the order of stalement. 
The notation of fractions and hcation of terms, or order of virithtr/. 
Ezenaaea in writing and esplaining fractions. 
Fractional expresaiona leas than a nnit. 
Proper frucHorts defined, and examples. 
Fractional espreasions eyuoi to or greater l/tan a unit. 
Improper frnclions defined and illustrated. 
Exercises in writing proper and improper fi-aclions. 

U. — FiraniMKSTAi, Axioit 1= - 

Eeduction of units to improper fractions. — Aiiali/sis A. (Page 74.) 

JiediictioH of mixed manhers to improper fractions. — Anali/^s A. 

D^ition of mixed numbers. 

Esercises in mixed numbers, limited to smidl deiKBitinators. 

Jfedtiction of improper fractions to mixed numbers. — Analysis B. (Page 'li.) 

in. — Reduction of fractions to greater denomination — er higher terms. [What 
may halves, thirds, Ac, be changed into? J'b? etc.] To be illustrated object- 
Examples with greater denominators than can be solved by iiwperfioii. 
Analysis C. (Be^n with fnudamenfal axiom.) 

Term Dimsor or Factor, with exercises in finding, by inspection only, a Common 
Divisor or Common Factor, Definition to be given. 

Note.— Too great importanoa oaji hardly be given to Hiia eierelae ot lnBpei,tion The ap. 
plication of the principle is IndiBpensable in manj of Oie atltliinetloal eierdsBB in every 



Definition of "Lowest Terms" — Examples in finding wha 
number is of aDother — corresponding examples in tables. 
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IV, — Multiple— term iUuatrated and defined. • - * 

Common Multiple " " " . 

Exeroiees, to be solved by inspection, 

Jiediidion to Common Denominator — use two fraotiona only. , 

jlpplicaiion of common multiple to reducing to coBunon denoniinator. 

Distinction between common multiple and common denominator. 

Definition of common denominator. 

" " least common denominator. 
Eiainplea in reducing to least common deoominatora. 
Analysis C. 

Exumplea involving previons reduction to lowfeat terms. 

Use of common denominator aa the simple but indispensable basia for the work- 
ing and explanalion of Addition, Subtraction, and Diviaion of Fractions. 

V. — Impossibility of adding quantities with unlike names, illustrated ; add 

S dog3 and 4 cats ; 3 aiiimals+4 animaL^^l animais 

Adding tiiinga of like names. 

Adding fractions of the same denominator — Examplaa 

Adding fiadioni ot liiSereDt, denominators — Ejcamples— -Inn^ysis C. 

necessity of reducing to common denominator 

Th« numerators only added; \%hj ? 

not more thaji two digits. 
Addition of aroali mised numbers — Examples — Aiuxti/aie C. 
Note. See Out Hie tign of operaMaa and the eqn^lj sign ate not omitted. Avoid redutrfng 

as ; 2d. Reduce to com- 

Svhttactioff fractions of different denominators — Analysis 0. 

Rule. — 1st. See that the fractiona are in their lowest terms ; gd. Reduce to 
common denominator ; Sd. Subtract their numerators ; &c. 

The same esamples may be used as in addition. 

Questiona shonid be occasionally varied by asking, " Which is the greater," or 
"What is the differeace V" 

VL — " Multiplication of fractions " and " compound fractions " ideiiticaL 
It roust not be foi^otten by lite ieaeher that from liie nature and definition of a 
iraction, every example in fractions must involve or relate to division in some 

There are two cases in the so-called multiplication of fractions ; 

1 St. Where a fraction or mixed number is to be actually multiplied. In this 
case the multiplier must be a ichok wumJer — aa 3 times^, or S Hmes 4 f. 
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2.^"Where a fTactional part is to be taken of eitker a whole numh^.or of s. fradion, 
or of both ; as f of 17, or J of 4 or | of TJ. 
Note.— The 90-caUsd multtplic&tion bj b miied numlier is a combination of tte 1st and Id 

In ileleecgnd case iba ejpceaaion " of only ehouia be naed. 

In tLe caea of niDltiplying by a TQlied numbar, the eiproeaioD "iimes" Is ueed ftir concise- 
ncBB, thongh uot logiuill; correct. The proper eEpresaiojx ie loo cumbereomo in practice — 
" 4 (imsj (&! numfisc, arid% ofthentimber," 

Only ttie two Tariefiee of Ihe first oaae, and Uie flrat two varieties of the second case aje te- 
■qoired in the 7th Grade. 



n Bimple rule, then B 



.Ecamplei: ( 7 times f Analysis 

Multiplication of Fractions, 7 t times 4| — ^Analysis aa in simple x , then B. 
Multiplication ey Fractions i | ^| 35 1 |t ^f !»* '.'. ". I 

=t^Mi.gpart=dirision: ]}^;|^',|of/ " " D. 

Examples to be given in the praclicol fortn. at as early a stage as can be made 
expedient. 

Find how many cents, or cents and mills, in a g^ven firaction of a dollar. 

Occasional examples inTolving preliminary reduction tfl lowest terms. 

Kale. — lat,. Sec that the fractions are in their lowest terms. 2d. Multiply the 
numerators for new numerator, and the denommatoi* for a new denominator. 
Solutions by direct oanceHaMoti are not required of this grade. 

VII. — There are two cases in the Mtiision of Fraetiom 

1st. Dirision of a fractional nmnber, as 4— "!, a>id4|-^7; evidenUy identical 
with ^ of I, and y of 4| in the 'Jo-ialled multiphcation of fractions, 

2d, Diridon of any number, integral or fc«ictionBl, by a fractional number, as 

«+S. M, 88+i, H-t^. 

The form of putting the que^tionf should be varied as much as possible, so aa fci 
train pupils to select and apply the right principle and method, 

"When the divisor is less thMi the dividend — " JToin mani/ ittnes is 4 J contained in 7 ? 

When the dinideTul is iess than the divitor — " Whalh the one-aeTenthpot^o/f t 

Also, "Jfoie mucAis |of |? And least frequentiy the technical form "Divide 
J by 1," " JKvide f by 4 ? 

The two varietjea of the 1st case, and the first two varieties of the second ease, 
are required in the 7th Grade. 

Mcamples in IHviHoti of and by FracHom — Analysis : 

The method and analysis to be by common dimior. 

Rule. — 1st, Sea that the fractions are in their lowest terms ; 2d. Reduce to a 
common denominator; 3d. Divide the numerator of the dividend hj the nmnerator 
of the divisor. 

Examples in finding what part one fractional number is of another. 

The method by inverting the divisor is deferred to the 6th Grade. 

When the method is taken, its analysis will be required to prevent the mechan- 
ical procedure of uwng a rule, the principle of which is not understood. 
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J>raeii<al Examples ; ) If a yard coat $5, how much can be bought for $8 t > 

moroup. "^ h' ■■ ■■ U. ■• " " " ■' ■• SHT 

„,^ I If i yard cost S5, what will a yard costs | 

EdGroup. J..|J„ „ gj; .. ,. ■»■„ .. J 



FoBMs OF Analysis foe the Seventh Grade. 

Anoli/siii A.— Sample— Reduce 5i to halves, or to an improper fraction ;— 
1—1; S — 6 times 1 = V : 3+2 = 7- 

AnaiysiaB. — Emmpls. — Reduce Y ^° ""its. "^ to a mised number: — l^i; 
hence, in y there are as many units as \ are contained timca in '/. equal to 7^. 

Aaalysii C, — Example 1. — Roduuo | to ninths .■ — In a unit there are ■§ • hence 
i — f, and I =" 2 X f = f 

Ecample2. — Reduce ^ to *AJr(&, or to its lowest terms : — 1 — ' f ; J^f; hence 
there as many thirds in f as | are contained times in f, or ftoo-thirds — §. 
NoTB.— Arold eajing "a whola nnniber." or "one whols number," when BpeaMny ol a 

Ou<s(!0ji.— If a yard cost $|, how much can be bought for f J ? 



If a jard cost $i, $^ will buy as many yardsas?^ are conljuned times in I5, or 
reducing to Common Denominator, f = H, 5 = ^, as ni»tty yards "as ^J are con- 
tained times in ^, or 2^ yards. 

Note 1.— To " invert the aivlaor and proneel aa InmultipUcation," la muob more coocias 

is to be boOi tanglit and analjied in tlie 6tli Grade. Wlien tMs oondae rule is taught before 
the analjsls bj redoolng to a common denomiiiatoi, the taBohoc will uanally flnd three unde- 
airablflreBulU; Jirat, the pupils are as llkelylo invert the wrong fraction as the rigbt ous 
utdess the qneation Ih alwaya put in one particular way, and even then, until after much 
practice, thUfl showing that they are not euided by any principle i Second, they cajmot eiplain 

mluda are preoccupied by the brief rule, which naturally seems to Uiem bo much more de- 
sirable, aa it lioela little or no medial effort. 

Aathe study oC fractions Is an Important mental discipline, any course which practi- 
cally eicludes the lundimental principle of Oivlsloii by a fraction should be oarefnUy 

:i that the analysis of tbo divialon of ona fcaction by another by 







Noia 2.- 


-It will 


the proceai 




reducing ai 


almpro. 



QuesHon. — If ^ of a yard cost $i, what will a yard cost i 

AiKdi/sis E— (See Analysis C, in 8th Grade, with which the following is es- 
sentially identical) 

If ^ of a yard cost $^, ^ of a yard will cost i of $| {note that this division by 
the numerator is the vital etep in the process), wliich ia $A. and a yard or ^ will 
cost 1 times $i%, or |^, equal to I^. 

Hoik 1.— This Is one of the most important analyses in the entire range of the arlthmetlo 
of the grammar-Bohool grades. If neglected, op badly taught, it seriously deranges the work 
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of the teachers o( mora BdyancBd uradoB, whore It must be so Irequently applied. If the 
tBMhelwill preaent it immfldiately iifler, and thenfii cmmaUina villi, a review of AnaijeiH C, 
and dwell paiiioHlarlj' upou the step tmled in parmlluisii, a graal part o( tie difficulty in filing 



TABLES OF MONET, WEIGHTS, &c. 

1. Review perfectly the tables of the Sth Grade. 

2. Add the following to Lonff Measure. Teaeh tha me of each term ; 4 in. = 
hand, 3 feet = 1 pace, 6 feet = 1 fathom, IJ miles — 1 inoi 

■et, or 100 lints = 1 chain, t 



4. Surveifori^ Square Measare.— 16 sq. rods =; 1 sq. chain, 10 sq. chains = 1 acre 
640 acres = 1 eq. mile or sesiiim, 36 sq. miles = 1 township. 

Explain the use of section and tovmship. 

5. MiscdlaTieovs Avoirdupois Weiffhi.—60 lbs. = 1 bosh, wheat, ,196 lbs, = 1 
bbL flour, 200 lbs. = 1 hbl. beef or pork, 100 Iba. = 1 quintal uf fish, 82^ lbs. or 
l,000oz. = 1 cu. foot of water. 

6. Apothecaries Weighi. — Show that its lb., oz. and grain are identical with 
those of Troy weight; that the only diffiirtiice consists in the subdiyision of tha 
OQDce. Teach its table and nae. 

1. Miytkh Money, etc.— The usual table. Teach the value of a puund sterling— 
$4.8^. Teach the value of a franc — 18 cents ,6 mills. 
If any foreign dollar is taught, lot it be the rix^llar of Prussia and North Ger- 



8. Angular Measure. — ^Teach the following terms; Circle, circumference, quad- 
rant, fodiia, diameter. Teach the notation. Give examples in reading, as 16° 
17' 46'. 

60' = 1', 60' = 1', mf = 1 quadrant, 360° = 1 circle, 360° = eirc. of Earth, 
694- miles = 1 degree of latitude, circumference of a circle = 3) times tha 
diameter. 
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GEOGEAPHT. 

" Elementary definitions and illustrations continued," in the 
review or completion of the geography of the Eighth Grade, 
" with the addition of latitude and longitude," 

" Outlines of M/rth America." First : — Treat the continont 
as n whole, pointing out its separate countries, most important 
capes, peninsulas, islands, and arms of the sea ; its divisions 
into mountains, plateaux, and lowland plains, naming only a 
few of the most important of each, 

Iceland, Greenland, Alaska, and all other Arctic Geography 
to be treated very briefly, and chiefly with reference to climate 
rosourees and people. — Newfoundland, the Dominion of Canada, 
its surface, its proYincea and territories, their climate re- 
sources and people, and our trade with them, the form of 
government, the capital of the Dominion and those of the 
provinces, and the other most important towns; the com- 
mer<;ial and international importance of the St. Lawrence river 
and the Great Lakes, and the small importance of the other 
rivers, of which three or four will be enough. 

United States. — A simple outline will embrace the following ; 

1. Local Geogra/phy. — The boundaries of the country as a 
whole, its dimensions in round numbers, the location of the 
great mountain systems, the western plateaus [a section of the 
country roughly drawn in chalk upon the blackboard will be 
found efficient], the high western plain, the low central plain, 
the eastern slope, and the California basin ; about a dozen of 
the chief rivers, with the great branches; about five or sis 
each of the great lakes, bays and capes ; about twenty-five 
of the principal cities, and the names of the several States and 
■ Territories, individually and in groups. 

AH local geography to be taught with the assistance of the 
outline map and the pointer, and to be reviewed with and with- 
out the map. 

2d. Descriptive Geography will include a very brief descrip- 
tion of the highlands, lowlands, and drainage system already 
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pointed out ; the climate and its gradual modifications by lati- 
tude, elevation, and distance from the sea, and a general state- 
ment of the leading agricultural staples, in the order of their 
latitude — rice, sugar, cotton, tobacco, com and wheat. 

The capitals and a few other details of the States may' also 
be taught. 

31exieo. — Its surface, climate, resources, and|'people ; their 
language, goyermnent, and social condition ; aboutifive or sis 
of the principal cities. — Central America very briefly ; the names 
of its States and their capitals, and their general similarity 
to Mexico. — B^csi /Ht^i'es, the principal groups, about ten or a 
dozen of the most important islands ; the climate, resources 
and people ; their colonial relations, and their commerce witli 
the United States, if important. 

Outline Knowledge of Zoology. 

In relation to this part of the grade, the following suggestions 
are made : — 

1. Zoology being a science of classification, it is indispensa- 
bly requisite to teach the distinctions upon which the classifi- 
cation depends, 

2. Only the simplest outline need be taught, with such facts 
and details as seem moat naturally appropriate to illustrate the 
subject. 

3. The process of classification being naturally olg'ecfive, that 
is, animals being classified by their obvious peculiarities, the 
pupil should be led, by an exercise of the observing faculties, 
to discover the peculiarities himself. 

4. Well known typical animals shoidd be taken as the o^'edive 
basis of the classification ; such as man, monkey, bat, cat, rat, 
horse, deer, cow, and whale ; — eagk, -parrot, canary, rooster, 05- 

trich, snipe, and duck; — turtle, alligator, rattlesnake, and frog; 

perch, cod, shark, dec. ;—bee, hutterjly, heefle, c6c. ;— spider and 
crai ;squid, snail, and oyster ;— star-fish, jeUy-fish, and coi-ds. 
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5. The simplest names should be used, where possible, in pref- 
erence to the more scientific, or, at least, as preparatory 
thereto ; thus, it is better to use the term four-handed than 
qtKtdrumana; gnawers than rodentia ; scraichers than rasores ; 
two-wiriged than diptera ; &c. A few scientific terms, such as 
moUusc and bivalve, are in such common use that they maj be 
readily explained and applied. 

6. Associated facts not strictly sciefntific — such as the uses of 
animals, anecdotes concerning them, their peculiarities and 
habits, which the pupils have themselves observed — will form 
an indispensable part of these exercises. 

7. The pupils should be encourt^ed to acquire as many facts 
as possible by their own observation and reflection. For this 
purpose the collection of animals in the Central Park may be 
employed to subserve an important educational purpose, and 
the pupils of our schools should be incited to the study of their 
habits and peculiarities. 

8. The exercises should be conversational, the reviews fre- 
quent ; the instruction should also embrace exercises in classi- 
fying well-known animals from a misceUaneoua list, giving the 
reasons in each case. Too much ground should not be at- 
tempted at first. 

9. Some system of diagrams, roughly sketched in chalk, will 
be found of great service in assisting the pupils to remember 
the classification. The best - and simplest is, probably, that 
used in the ordinary " genealogical tree." The diagram should 
be gradually developed as the lessons proceed, and not the 
whole of it given in the preliminary stages. 

10. No teacher can give such classified " outline " without 
having first, by careful study, acquired it. This can be readily 
accomplished from any of the school manuals on the rudiments 
of Natural History. 

11. It is not expected that the classification should extend 
to species and variety, sometimes not even to genera. It is de- 
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sirable that pupils should have some definite ideas as to the 
relations of the following terms used in zoology : kingdom, 
branch or type, doss, order, family, genus, spedes, variety, ivdi- 
vidwd. These can be best exhibited by a diagram, but should 
in no case be presented by formal definition. All but the last 
four should be mentioned in describing any given animal. 

12. The exercises should include a portion, at least, of the 
topics suggested in the following synopsis, which is here pre- 
sented for the guidance of the teacher. This synopsis compre- 
hends three successive outlines, each complete in itself or with 
that preceding it : 

Mnt General OuWine.— Distinction of organic and inorganic objects taught ob- 
jectively. Difference between animals and planfa. What is aa. organ I An ani- 
mal? Fonr great (j/jies of animals {Cuvier'a, omitting the protoioa). Exercises in 
classifying, by ti/pea only, audi animals aa the dog, lobster, dam, cord, shad, wasp, 
ffooie, itarJUh, garter-snake, shrimp, toad, tortoise, oyster, &c. The reasons of the 
(ilassifioation should be given in each ease. Each type to be then briefly defined. 
Why Tertebrates are placed flrsL 

Second OeneralOulKm,— Classes of Vertdirates. — (Temiey'a arrangement ia prefer- 
able, as being brief and simple.) IlluBtrato, as by types, by mentioning animals be- 
longing to the several classes, mammals {thoEO which feed their yomig with milk), 
birds, reptiles, batracbians (&»^ bind). Fishes ; brief desoripHon of each class to 
be ^Ten, Name common vertebrates to be classified, occaaonally mentioning an 
anunal not a vertebrate, in order to test the attention and accuracy of the pnpila ; 
for example, ailigator, robin, mome, worm, herring, toad, lion, jdlg-JUk, rattlesnake, 
elep/iant, flea, hawk, turtle, &e, &c. 

Claesea of ariimdales to be treated very briefly, but in the same manner as tbe 
vertebrates. Simplest division, as ijisecls, Crustacea, and worms, to be employed. 

Clasmof molluscs— treat also briefly, by referring only to their general charac- 
teristics. Teach the meaning of the terms univalve and Mnalve. Specimens of 
shells will be useful for illuBtration ; bnt it must be remembered that the structure 
of the animal itself is far more interesting and important than that of the shell 
■which incloses it. 

Claisis of radiates, probably treated with sufficient fullness in connection with 
tj-pes. Review if necessary. 

Here it would be well to teach the classification of animals as herbivorom, 
carnivorous and omnivoro'ua ; also the general relations of the tedk of animals 
to other peculiarities, such as feel, forms, food, digestive apparatus, and habils ; also 
as far as may be pMMble, illnstrations of the importance of their several functions 
in nature. 
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Third GfieTal O-utUne. — In this many orders should be omitted because not 
readily treated objectively. Tbe following embraces all that may be taught. Of 
course tbe whole cannot be tanght to any one dasa. 

Haumals. 

Order l.—TiBO-hmd^ (^imuKa).— To be treated briefly. The fire races of 
man, with their characteristic pecTdiarities. The geographical dislribution of 
each to be also briefly referred to, 

Order 2. — Fmtr-handal {Q'iodnnafiiia). — A few examples, according to the ex- 
perience of the pupils. Eefer to the geographical distribution. 

Order 8. — Rimd-winged ( Chdroptera). — Use a drawing, or dried specimen, if one 
can be procured. Any interesting facts about bats, and their noclmmal babita. 

Order 4. — Insect-eaters (_Inseclivi>rd). — Omit altogether, except to name the mole 
as such, and refer to its small, hidden eyes, etc. 

Order S.—Flesh^aiert { O(wni«<n-o).— To be treated more fiillj. Eefer to gene 
ral structure of teeth, feet, and stomach. Refer to cat family, using common cat 
aatype; (it>^ ^ami^^, using dog as type; viEwal famUy,^s\^ form, habits, etc., 
naming sahle, m/trfe't, ermine, and mink, and referring to the Talue of their fura ; 
bear /(vmily ; also briefly to seal family. 

Orfier 6, — {Marsn^KaU). — Refer to the geographical distribntioa. Tbe exoep, 
tion of the opossum. 

Order 7. — Gnawa-s {Sodenis). — Use the rat or squirrel as a type Refer to 
peculiarity of teeth, and the provision for their continued growth Teach a) nut 
the rat, mowse, sywirrrf, beaner, rabbit Refer to the •uioodclmcL poTcupiru and 
Sicinea^g. 

Order i.—Thielcskinned {Fachyderms).— Treat briefly of the dephant the 
rhiaioceroi, and mine families; more fully of the horse familj mcludmg horse, 
Ois, mule, and aebra. Geographical origin of the horse, its diapers on and influ- 
ence in human af^rs. 

Orders. — Ciidchevien (JEumwuiJifa). — Relations of food to teeth, stomach, feet, 
etc., etc Teach three families: I. Beer family, Horus solid, deoiduona ; 2. Hal- 
liyw-homed family Qtora& ji^Tmaaaaiy, 8. Camel family (bornlesB.) Refer to Kama 

Order lO.—Whal^ite {Ceteuxa). — Refer to fiah-lite character of whale; how 
dissimilar ; its naea. Thep&rpoise and dolphin. 



1. Birds of Prey (Jloptorwi). — Tultore, falcon, owl, condor, hawk, < 
3. Clhnbera (AsmsojyB).— Parrot, woodpecter, etc, 

3. Perohers {JnaeMorea). — Give a fow well known birds as examples, 

4. Scratchers (fliMOj-es).— Gallinaceous birda and dove family. 

5. Runners (Cursoi'M).— Ostrich; its habits. 
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6. Waders {Grallatores). — Crane, stork, snipe, ete. 

7, Swininiers (^Natalorea). — Dnci family: Swan, petrel, penguin, albatross, etc. 
Refer to nests of birds their imgralioni insHnd, ete. 

Reptiles and Pros Fault — Treat very briefly, teaching Bomething of Inr- 
tl s c ocod les and alligators serpents and their fangs ; the hog and its tranS' 
format on 

FisnEs Treat the clasa ficat on very br efly ; show distinctioQ between the 
two groufs bo nd cartilag nouB fi hes w th the orders spine-finned and Boft- 
finned , also the shark and the oturgeon. 

AnTicnLATKs. — These present many advantages for tho school-room. They are 
small, and easily procured for pereeptiTB teaching. A simple microscope is a 
great assistant in awakening an interest. Of insects, collections of type specimens 
can easily be made. Only the simplest and most interc sting facts, however, need 
be taught, Tho general characteristics of this class of animals shonld be ex- 
plained — their structure and the fmictiona of their chief organs. Their wonder- 
fnl transformalians shonld be espl^ned and exemplified ; difference between insects 
proper, spiders, and mcaiy-footed articulates {myriapods). 

The following orders shonld bo taught and es|pplified ; 

1. Mnnbrane-mnffed (fl^mwwptera). — Including the bee family, the ant famUy, 
the laasp family i tJie icAneiaBon/omiiy their peculiarilJes, habits, and imUnct. 

2. Scale-winged (Lgndoptera), — Mothg and butterflies, caterpillars, etc, clothes- 
moti, geometer. 

3. 3^0-iieiitged [Dy:ilera). — Mosquito family, wheat-fly, house-fly, etc. 

4. Case-mnffediColeoplera). — Beetle, fire-fly, weevil, etc. 

6. Salf-vAnged {HemipUra); or bugs, cicada or harreat-flies, tree-hopper, 
cochineal, boat-Sy, etc 

6. Biraight-^inged (Orthoplera). — Cricket, katydid, locust, grasshopper. 

7. Net-winged {Muroptera). — Dragon-fly, May-fly. Refer to the white ants. 
Spiders ( Jrocfoiirfa). 

Manyfooted insects { J/jnapodsj.^Cantipodes. 

CausTACKA. — Crab, lobster. 

"WoBMB. — Earth-worm . 

KoTK.— It 19 Important to diatiiiguiBli oarefullj Uie ttree terms, inuct (i.e., sii-fooled [hei- 
apod], OF trneineecle;, arachnids, of eight-footed epideFe ana ecorpions, and. myn'opodt, or 
many-footed roimpedB and cenapedeB. In using a TEpreaenlatiTe of one of Uwbb groups as 
an object, it sliould be Ibe primur aim ta establish the obvioui cluuacterlitlcB by wtdcli 
thej" are distlngulsbed, fitmly in the pnpilB' minds. Thiis, In the insect propeF, the body is 
divided Into three divislona-ljie head, the body (oi tboFax), md the hind-body (or abdomen). 
The head ie tumished -wIUi feelers (arUewaa); the body supporte three pairs ot legs, and gen- 
erally one oc two pidr of wings ; the abdomen shows more or leee olearly a number (seven) 
of rings or JointB. In the arachnids, the head and body are cousolidafed Into one division, 
which has no antennie, supports fonr pairs of lege, bat do wings. In flie myrlapods, tlie 
entire body ooneists of a sertes of veFj similar joints, not gcooped into divisions separated 
(tasected) from one another, but of wtach the first serves aa a head, whilst each of the others, 
however numetoxis, Bnpports either one or twopahr of more oclese Imperfect legs. 
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SIXTH GltADE. 

OUTLISE CoiiRSE. 

Rbm-ing. — Of the grade of a Third Reader, witli the exercises of the preced- 
ing grade; particular attention to he given to cleHrnesa of articulation and 
naturftlneas of intonationB and general style. 

Spellinff. — Oral and written as in preceding grades. 

Definitions. — As in the precediQg grades, with easy exercises on the prefix'"! 
and auffixes, and their applications. 

Mental Arithmetic. — As far aa in written arithmetic with t\ rcise a jii the 
preneding grades; also practice in the application of the arithmetical tableo 

Written Aritlmtetic. — Through common fractions with their Binijle applications 
including also a review of Federal money, and practice m the simple rule-i tj 
aeoure rapidity and accuracy. 

Geoggaphy. — Of the United States in detiul; locaktiea as u the jreceiini, 
grades, witli a hrief description if each State and Tenitory 

Elkkestakt PciENCE.~-By oral instrnction. The naes and qualities of familiar 
objects continued; also an outline knowledge of botany, Inclndiog the general 
structuA and common uses of plants. - 



DIRECTIONS, Ac. 
Beading. ^As in previous grades. 

Spelling. — As in previous grades, wifcli tlie following addi- 
tional suggestion : 

Ihe selected names of important cities, states, and countries, 
which occur in the geographical lessons of the class, and especi- 
ally such as are in frequent use in post office addresses, should 
form a part of the miscdlaneoug vxtrds taught in this grade ; 
also familiar personal names, generally. 

Definitions.- — As in the previous grades, with the following : 

" The easy exercises on the prefixes and suffixes" should be 
with English primiUves at first, without regard to the etymology 
of those primitives. The affixes of Anglo-Saxon origin will 
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therefore be taught first ; afterward the meaning of such as 
<zh, con, pre, pro, sub, ion, ent, Ac, may be taught as illustra- 
tive of the diversity of meaning of such words as abstract, 
subtract, concede, accede, precede, &c. Also as showing that, 
for example, all words having the prefix sub convey the signi- 
fication of -under, and ail having the suffix ion. mean the at^of, 

2. Each group, with its radical or primitive, after being 
written on the slate or black-board, should be made the sub- 
ject of an oral exercise in definitions, in order to impress upon 
the pupils' minds the modifications of meaning produced by 
the affixes. Their exemplifications in sentences should be also 
carefully attended to. 

Mental Aeithmehc. — See General Directions in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades. 

Written AritJtmetic. — 1. Particular caje should be taken in 
the selection of examples that no one of them be so intricate and 
prolix as to consume a large amount of time, without afford- 
ing any exflrcise of thought by the application of arithmetical 
principles. 

2. Too much importance, nevertheless, can scarcely be given 
to the requirement of " practice for rapidity and accuracy in 
Federal money, as well as the Simple Eules of Arithmetic. To 
this should invariably be assigned a brief portion, at least, of 
the time given to every lesson in this subject. No pai't of the 
arithmetical discipline has a higher utilitarian value, whether 
for the pui-posGS of practical life or for progress in the more 
advanced portions of the study ; for nothing is more discourag- 
ing to the pupil than to find that, in any exercise involving 
other than a few figures, his results are almost always incor- 
rect, from a want of habitual accuracy in performing the simple 
combinations involved in the elementary rules. Teachers are, 
therefore, especially advised to employ every variety of proper 
stimulus to make the exercises for this purpose thorough and 
effective. 

3. In order to explain what is to be the special work of this 
grade, the followii^ syllabus is here given. It will be observed 
by this, that this grade is much in advance of the Seventh, 
which it comprehends, chiefly in the form of mental exercises. 
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SYLLABUS OF TOPICS. 

Systemalic Review of Definitions of terms used in fractions, mtJi iUvslra&vt 
examples. Omit complex fractioiia having fractions in the denominator. 

Mcamples istfindini/ the Greatest Common Factor of numbera by uiapeetion. 

Eiamplts where the factor camnot be readily fotmd by inspection, as 292 and 365 
— 31oand573. 

or proved in accordance with the definition 

Medudion of Fractums to their Lowest Ter/nx. 
10 reduced by inspection ; ifj^, f ^, Analysis. 
es involving the special method of finding the Greatest Common Factor ; 
IS ifi, fi^, Ac, Ac Not too long. — Analysis. 

Reduction of Improper JF^actionn and Mixed Numbers. 

1st. Examples solved mentally or by inspection. 

3A Examples with larger numbers.— jlno^yaia. 

Examplea in finding what part of one nnmber is of another ; aa '7^ is what part 
9i ? $4|, what part of $1^ ! H what part of §| ? 

Kcaniples in finding ihe Least Common Multiple of Two or more Numbers — and 
Definition. 

1st. By inspection, aa 5, 3, 2 ; 10, 20, 30. 

2d. When not readily solved by inspection, as 68 and 89 ; 73, 26, 88 ; S, 12, 18, 
2*, 86, and 48. 

Statement of method or rule. 

Relation of Least Common Multiple to Least Common Denominator. 

Distinguish carefully between the two, and define each. 

ExaTiqiUs in reducing to Least Common Denominators. — Analysis. 

Give occasional examples mvolTing preliminary reduction to lowest terms by 
inspection. 

Skample$ in Addition of Fractions and Mixed Nvtnhers. — Analysis. 

Say " Seduce to Least Common Dmomirmlor '' rather than " Mnd t!te Least Com- 
mwt Muliij^e of the Penomimitors. Of course the latter forms a part of the proeesi 
of the former. 

Exan^Hes in Svltradion ; as ft— I'r, 87J — Sg^g. 

Make both kinds of examples as practical as p<»sible. 

Practical Mxanpks (not too long), each involving both addition and subtrac- 
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Pmeiple of Cancella&on. 

Its idenMtj/ with dividing by fomnwn faciora, and with, rediieinff io lovie 
Show tliis by examples in fractions. 

Eawif^a of simple applications of cancellation to whole numbers. 

Multiplication of FhuXions.. 
Give examples where caaeollation cannot be applied.. — Aaali/ais. 
t- 144, lefx 12f, abstract and ^acfico/. 



it should be done by cancellation. — Anai/leis. 

:9 barrels cost $84, what will 28 barrels cost * 
it $17i what will || ton coat? 
K what will 19t\- acres cost? 
(a.) In this grade pupils should be made familiar with the following principle 
and its applications. It is frequently the most convenient method of solution, 
f of a number are equal to -^ of 3 times the number, &c., &c. 
f of 40=-J^ of 3 times 40. 



126+iV. U of Jll- 
K a ton of hay 
If I acre coat $23^, 



DivUUm of 1 

1st. Reviev and apply the method by eomnton denominators. 

2d. Keview thoroughly its analysis. 

Sd. Teach carefully the following analysis, giving a variety of short examples 
to fix it thoroughly. 

4tih. Teach the brief and useful device of imieriing the dwtaor, but in no case let 
the analysis of the rule be foi^tten. Let it be g^ven by the pupils as often as 
may be found necessary to insure its retention. The teacher is again reminded 
of the importance of the proper application of the principle of repetition of mental 
effort. 

Example — Divide f by ^. 

Segin mth a unU/or Ihe dividend wid apply the principle of common divisor. 
{l-t-f)=)^^)=i, which quotient, it will be observed, is the divisor iKverted. 
Therefore f of a unit-^-f =f of J=|i. 
Give examples where cancellation cannot be applied: 

Give examples where cancellation is to be applied: 
aSi-^12^; 21f+2if, <fco. 

Give short examples involving simple combinations of the multiplication and 
division of fractions ; also addition or subtraction, with multiplication or diviaion, 
like the following: 

Bought 7J yards and 8|^ yards at $1^ a yard ; cost of the whole ? 
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Bought 36 yards, kept 9 J yards, aold the remaiader at ¥f a yard ; howmneb 
did I get for it ? 

If I had sold it for $7^, liow mncli a yard would that be ? 

If ^ yard coat $f, what will -^ yards coat? 

If 2 yard coat Sf , how much can be bought for $5| ? 



Forms op Analysis. 

Questin-a.—U ^ of a yard cost $f, how much can be bought for $| ? 
Analyds. — Combination of E and D. (Page 74.) 
Queation.—lt ^ of a yard coat $f, what will -^ of a yard cost? 

Combination of E and the analysis of multiplication of parts. 



The following is the siropleat form of the analysis of the important practical 
rule of " iuTerting the divisor," &c. 

The^introdnctory step of using a unit as the dividend ia only a case of dividing 
one fraction by another. 



A unit divided by f, or ^-^^=J, which is the divisor inverted ; therefore | of 
a unit divided by f =S of i=H- 

In the first step the unit is reduced to the same denomination as the divisor. 



GEOGKAPHY. 

" Geography of the United States m Deiail." 

1. In teaehing the geography of the United States, it is par- 
ticularly important that the time of the pupil be not exclusively 
taken up by the study of mere local details — by learning the 
several eourses, &c., of long lists of rivers, and the exact situa- 
tion of still longer hsts of towns. A certain, but limited, 
amount of local geography is indispensable as a basis for the 
more important descriptive geography. 
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2. The necessary local geography embraces the names of the 
several States and Territories and their division into several 
gronpa, as New England, Middle, &g., &a. ; their boundaries 
or relative positions ; their important rivers, lakes, bays, capes, 
islands, mountain ranges, and peaks ; the capital of each State, 
and a few of its other leading cities or towns, if of any import- 
ance. All these should be carefully learned as a basis for the 
subsequent portions of the study. 



3. The desoripiive geography should include the i 
physical outlines of the country as a whole ; the devotions, 
the great mountain ranges, plateaus and plains ; the drainage 
by single rivers on the Atlantic slope, and by extensive com- 
plex systems in the remainder of the country ; the diTnate, 
with its modifications in the several sections, as cold or hot, 
wet or dry ; the leading industries and staple agricultural, 
mineral, and manufactured productions, and their dependence 
upon th^ physical conditions. 

i. Add to this a simple and very brief outline of the general 
and State governments, the population, its four races and their 
distribution ; the great commercial routes, natural or artificial, 
and the cities, as the centres of manufacturing and commercial 
industry. 

5. The descriptive geography of individual States or Terri- 
tories may then, in great part at least, be deduced from a con- 
sideration of these general facts. All tiresome sameness and 
repetitions will thus be avoided, and the pupil will be made to 
appreciate the real importance of the study. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

BOTAKY, 

1. The general suggestions given in connection with the sub- 
ject of zoology, in the preceding grade, ia relation to the ex- 
tent of classification, the terms employed, &c., Ac, are equally 
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applicable to tlie subject of botany. As a science of observ- 
ation, this subject has a decided advantage over zoology, espo- 
cially for educational purposes, inasmuch as the objects of 
which it treats are examined, dissected, and analyzed with more 
facility. They also possess more ob^dous beauty, and are de- 
void of the repulsiveness which attaches to so many objects of 
the animal kingdom. An insect, apparently disgusting at the 
first view, when closely examined, shows often more beautifal 
properties and more striking evidences of design than the most 
elegant blossom ; bnt the natural aversion to handle it or come 
in contact with it must first be overcome. 

2. The classification of plants, being based upon distinctions 
often very minute, must, for the purposes designed to be ac- 
complished in these simple lessons, be carefully limited. Com- 
mon plants only need to be classified. The Hmitations of the 
1 -,. __ij__ ^„ ^Q taught are indicated below. 



3, The first/eif; lessons should show the structure of plants 
and the general functions of each of their parts,— the root, the 
stem, tlie leaf, ih.e Jhwer, the seed; the growth of the plant 
from the seed, both as to root and stem, the food of plants, 
buds and branches,— how a plant grows from them ; the dis- 
tmction between herhs, shrubs, and trees ; also between annvals, 
fnmnials, and perennicds. Examples of each to be given. 

4, Giasdficaiim of leaves— a. beautiful aiid very useful depart- 
ment of the subject, especially as a means of training the 
powers of observation— may then be taught, the children being 
encouraged to gather specimens for careful scrutiny. The vo- 
cabulary employed to indicate the peculiarities is very interest- 
ing* and will serve to teach something of etymology—as ovate, 
cordate, palmate, digitate, serrate, &c., &e. Give the pupUs for- 
-imd<B for methodical examination and description. (See Miss 
Toumans' First Book of Botany.) 

5, Classification of roots and stems to be taught in a similar 
manner, but much more briefly. Next, that of blossoms. First, 
show the parts of a blossom, taking a regular one to begin with 
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— as of a lily, a morning-glory, or a butter-cup. Analyze eo that 
the pupils caa see the parts, showing the ccdyx and sepals, the 
coroUa and petds, the stamens and the pistil with its ovary. 
Give a sufficient number of exercises to make this familiar, and 
let the pupils analyze for themselTea. The principalforms of 
flowers, as beH^haped, wheel-shaped, salver-shaped, cross-shaped, 
butterfly-shaped, &c., &c., may then be shown. The arrangeimnt 
of the blossoms on the stem (inflorescence), as far as it can be 
exemplified by actual specimens, as head, racerrte, spike, uwhd, 
Ac, may also be learned. 

6. The following outline of classification may be taught : — 

A. (Series.) Flowering {pkairioganwus) plants. 

B. (Series.) Flowerless (cryptogamous) plants. 

At first use only the familiar terms. The scientific may often 
be dispensed with entirely. Give examples of plants in each 
series ; as-^ 

Bose, Lily, Geranium ; — Fern, Moss, Mushroom. 

A, including a (class). Outside-growing (exogemtts) plants. 
h (class). Inside-growing (endogenous) plants. 

Illustrate by stems, showing the rings or annual kyers of 
growth in the former, with baric, wood, and pith, and their ab- 
sence in the latter. Teach the coincident peculiarities of the 
leaves, aa netted-veined and paroMel-veined, affording a ready 
method (approximate) of distinguishing these plants, and thus 
giving opportunity for useful exercises ; also those of the seeds, 
as of two seed leaves (cotyledons), or only one, {dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous). 

Tamiliar examples to be found by the pupils ; such as Rose, 
Buttercup, Geranium, Pea, Potato, Grape-vine, &o., &c., and 
Lily.Indian Com, Common Grass, &c. 

(a). Including 1. Orders or f amiUes of plants, with blossoms of 
many petals (pdypetahus) ; and, 2. Orders, or families, of those, 
with blossoms of one petal (monopetalous). The pupils will 
readily find specimens of each, the names of which they have 
already learned. 

The orders of (&) should not be taught. Nor need any in- 
struction be given in relation to the classification of crypto- 
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gEimoTis plants./e/iis, mosses, &c., this being too difficult, and 
depending upon distinctions not sufficiently obyioua for the pur- 
pose of these lessons. Attention, however, may, if occasion 
offers, bo called to tii^ fructification of ferns. 

6. Such of the orders, ot families, should be taught as ai-e very 
familiar, and depend upon quite obvious distinctions, famiHar 
names being exclusively used. Thus the Mustard Family, the 
Ptdse Family, the Crowfoot Family, the Rose FamUy, tJie IMy 
Family, &c., &c., may be taught as far as the collection and 
presentation of specimens render it desirable ; that is, not the 
mere fact that there are such families, but in connection with 
an actual object, and when the inqmry is, to what family does 
it belong? If the season permits, and there is an opportunity 
for the pupils to seek for specimens, this part of the instruction 
may be extended. Here the judgment of the teacher (never to 
be superseded) must be carefully exercised, it being constantly 
kept in view that the object of these lessons is not to make the 
pupils botanists, but to create a basis for the study of natural 
objects, and to develop the faculties of perception and reflec- 
tion. Spedes need not be taught, although the pupils may, as 
occasion offers, be made to perceive the diversity presented by 
different individuals of the same family, so as to learn what is 
meant by species. 

7. The common uses of plants may be taught to some extent 
incidentally with some of the above instruction, but more fully 
at this stage. This will embrace their uses for food, dotkit)^, 
medicine, &c. Take our own plants first. Show that the roots 
of some plants are useful ; of others, the seeds ; others, the 
leaves/ others, thefruU; others, the 6«r&, &g. Some few plants 
of other climates and countries may then be referred to, as cot- 
ton, rioe, sugar, tea, coffee, &c., &c. The relationship of these 
plants to our own may then be shown ; that is, the families to 
■which they belong. 
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FIFTH GKAUK. 

OuTLiN'E Course. 

Readivg.—Oi the grade of a Fourth Rendtr (tirat half), with the exereieea of the 
preceding graii«e. 
Sp^in^ and Definiluna. — From the rending iBssona, aa in the preceding gtadaa. 
Q arithmetic, with e 



Oeography. — Local and descriptive, through South America and Europe ; the 
topics of the preceding grades to be occasionally reviewed in outline. 

Elemtnlmry Scient^e. — By oral inatrnction. The uses and qnalitieg of familiar 
objects ; alao an outline knowledge of mineral<^y, illustrated by specimens. 



DIRECTIONS, &a 

Beading. — ^As in the preceding grades. 
ftPBLUHG. — ^A8 in the Sixth O^ade. 
Defihitions. — " " " 

Mental Aeithmetic.— General Directions, as in the Seventh 
and Eighth GroAies. 

(The character of the examples to be given to the pupils is 
i by the exercises in "Written Arithmetic.) 

"Writtes Arithmetic. 

Definitions pertaining to fractions should be retained and 
;ally reviewed. 

2. The exact nature of Decimal Fractions should be explained 
and illustrated ; also the meaning of the word decimal. Show 
that Decimal Fractions may be used like Common Fractions 
by -writLng the denominator. Illustrate by the decimal nota- 
tion, showing that whole numbers greater than 9 are also ex- 
1 decimaUy. 
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3. The illustrations may embrace the following : — 1. How 
to write decimals, as 7-tenths, 7-hundredths, 7-thousandthB, 
V-ten-tliousandtha, &c. ; 2. Show that the numerator is fflEST 
written, as in Common Fractions ; 3. Show that the " decimal 
point " and the ciphers, when used, are only required to imii- 
cate the denominator ; 4. In reading decimal fractions, the pupils 
should be cautioned to avoid such expressions as " tens of 
thousands" for ten-thousandths " )nindy:e<is of thousands," for 
hundred-thmtsandths, &a., &c. In connection with the reading 
of such fractions, pupils should be trained to recognize readily 
the comparative value of different fractions ; as that .3 is 
greater than .0987, or .01 than .009596, &c. They may also be 
made to perceive readily the o^'proximate value of decimals as 
compared with simple common fractions ; as, that .7634 is a 
Httle more than I ; that .8741 is somewhat less than ^, tfec.i 
Previous to this, however, it is well to teach the exact value of 
certain decimal expressions : as .75— |, .125— |, .375=|, Ac, 
Th^se exercises will serve to render the subsequent work of the 
pupil intelligible. 

Stllabus of Topics. 

BKercisea in EEiDuiG decimal fractions. 

Eierciaea in telling how many places are necesaary for a given denominator, 



SeducHon of deoimalfcaotionB; 

Ist. By Ititpectifm, with analyHis as ■in common fractions. 
Examples, mental, oral, and written, 
.3 to.OO's, ta-OOffs, Ac. ; .15 to .OOOOO'a. Give analysia. 
3 to .ffs, to .OO'a, to .OOffs, Ac. 7.S to .O's, to .OOO's, &c 
Reduce .700 to loviest nBCDiii. terfns. Give analysis. 
NoIB.— Avoid Baying " Ilia ciphers to tbe right are ccoesed off becauee they are of no t 

Reiiux eommon fractwns to deidmal /ra^tu>m. Give analysis. 

Use ariom— I of a unii—J of 3 units; J— J of 3. 

Make this definite by objective illustration, using lines divided into parts. 

S to .O's, i of 1^ of 8^J of 30 tentha— li tenths— .71^78. 
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SoiE.— Pupils elioald be s 
anbeequent gradeB applied tt 

es, or [Odnce j:-ll to hnndiedtlis. 

— = — olt — — of four Imndred hondredtha = 111 

11 11 11 .36 4-11 
2*0 no 2t S \3.m 
Kednoe — toadeciioal: — = — s-— M of 3 = K of 300 tundradtha — i) 

Jiule I. Ist, Reduce the numerator to an improper fraction with, the required 
denominator; 2d, Divide by the given denominator. 

-B«/e 2. Divide the numerator by the denominafor. 

SOTE.— GiTB eiampleB to show what common fraciionfl In their lowaet terxoB con be mode 
enKreSy Oecimal, and which con not {pHma Jade, 1 ond 6— contrasted with oB oOim). In [lis 
general work of the olaee pnpilB should rarely be required to continue the diviaisn liejond 
three or four places. 

Reducing Decimal Fradf/ms to Common J/Vaciions m their Lowest Terms. 
Jiiile. — Write fie fraction k3 a common fraction and reduce to lowest terms. 
Ejamples: .G2I) .4125 .87500 14.126 

rmi, .,H .661 5.ui .sn 

Kara.— Pupils ebould bo made thoroughly familiar by rapid mental eietcise, ueuaLiy with- 
out BnalyBle, wiUi the decimal espceMions for haWes, Sds, 4ths, Bths, 6thB, "tha, 3lh8, 9ths, 
llOia, laths, and uicB versa, using preliminary reduction to lowest tarms whenever possible, 
as in A. J, ic., to. 

Addition of Decimal Fradk)ns, 

Eiamples: Add ,2, .05, .008, .7283. Add ,0005, .07, .0101, &c. 
'■ Give raised numbers. 

Note. — E^lBln, as In common fiactlone, by principle of lowest terms. The neceesary 
additional ciphers may be " Mnderfllood " in the solution, but not in the oral analyals, which 
should toe as bri^ as possiJ/le. 

Snblrae^n of Decimal Fractions. 

Examples 
Expldn m 

M-uUiplica^on of DedmtU Fractmns. 
Note.— Do not give large denominators; use tta 6i-ie/ niJe of coiamon fractiota. Cases as in 
IbL When a fracfion or a miied number ta to toe multiplied, as ; 

Yalne of 13 barrels at $8,375 a barrel. 
2d. When a fractional part is to be taken, as : 
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8 owt., 7B IbB. @ t%t1 » EWt. $a.t7xe.76. 

places? &C| &c. 

Examples of cases in roIviDg reduttiou : 

.024X.16— ? Product of numerators, 21 x IS—SflO, the new numerator, lOOOtiiB 
by 100ths=100.000tlis, or 6 decimal places for denomiDator. Acs. .00360— in 
lowest decimal terms, .0036. Why cross off the last f To divide both terms by 
10, 

Nora.— Many questiona are as weU eolved by the appllcaUon of principle (fi) in common 
tnctione, eth grsde (tee) ■■ 

.0T9of tW.83=.00lof 73IJiiia« 114.33, &e., &a. 



There are two cases: 

lat. When the divisor is an inlnger — 

7^-8, 8-^7, 6-i-B, 6-^130, 7.2-^6, S.6^120, Ac. Put question in several 
ways; 1st, Divide, 1.3 by 6; 2d, How much ia J part of 7.3 ? 3d, How many 
times is 6 contained in 1.2 1 &a,, 6cc. 



This 'simple ease does not require the prinidple of the ea 

2d. When the divisor is or contains a decimal fraction : 

6.-!-0S, .8^.005, .004-i-.8, .0036-1- ,024, 7.2^. 0( 



Solntaon and anrfysis by the principle of commoi 

There are two forms of applying this principle : 

1st. Where the denominator of the divisor is the greater, ^.003), 6,) iNCHEiSK the 
denominator of the dividend to .000' a. 

2d. Where the denominator of the divisor is the/esa,(.12).l T286,) mrasisB the de- 
nominator of the dividend to .OCs by cutting off the last three figures. 

A general rule; 1st, Reduce the denominator of the dividend to the denorai- 
■ nator of the divisor ; 2d, Divide one numerator by the other. 

ApplicaiijHU. — The applications of decimal fractions will be principally found in 
Tederai money. Simple combinaljona with common fractions should occsaionally 
be made ; also drople combinations of two or more of the rules of decimal frac. 

Use the prindples of auu^latiim and reduction to common fractions whenever 
they will simplify the operation. It would be a defect in a class that had com- 
pleted moltiplication of dedroal fractions, to go through the long process when 
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finding .875 of a number. If properly taught, tiiey will know the vulue uf that 
fraction to be £ and will proceed accordingly. 

Examples in finding what decimal fraction one decimal fraction is of another; 
especially how many hundredths — use oklt sniall amounts or yery simple examples ; 
Sc, how mimy hundredtJia of Sic. ? 
$7.2S, how many hundredths of $9,75 ? 
1st. What common fraction : ^^=1=? m=%%=-i 
2d. What decimal fraction: i=,125 or .12^ ; ||=.74j|. 

The last caaa ia the extreme limit of " applications " in this grade, in which the 
example should never t*ke tha following involved form of statement: "Bought 
for 89.75, sold at $7.26 profit, how many hundredths did I gain * " 

General Remarkt. — It must not be forgotten that the teaching of principles and 
their most common and useful applications is the principal matter in the study of 
common and decimal fractions. Therefore avoid long kxami'Les. 
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97 
GEOGEAPHT. 

SOUTH AJIEEICA. 

1. Local Geography.— 1:h.e Continent, as a whole, its bound- 
anes, the names and relative positions, or boundaries, of its 
political di^-isions— a few of the chief capes and islands, the 
position and direction of the great plateaus and mountain 
ranges [use chalk sections roughly drawn on blackboard] — five 
or six of the most famous volcanoes. In the di-ainage, only two 
or three lakes, the courses of the Orinoco, the Amazon, the San 
Francisco, and the Parana described, and their great branches 
named and pointed out as systems, but not described. 

The local geography of the several countries taken separately 
will be very brief, and will include a review of the matter pre- 
viously considered in the study of the continent— that is, the 
relative positions or boundaries, the positions of the mountains 
and platea;ux, the principal rivers, &c., &c., together with the 
capitals of ihe several countries, and about twenty-five of the 
other principal interior cities and seaports of the continent. 

2. Descriptive Geography. — It wiU be found most expeditious 
and efi'ective to teach first the descriptive geography of the 
continent as a whole. Prom this, that of the several countries 
may be very easily deduced and distinctly remembered. It 
.should include the surface of the country as mountam, plateau, 
or plain — the s<ynes — the dimate as modified by latitude, eleva- 
tion, and the prevalent winds — the leading characteristics of 
the great plains and plateaux — a brief notice of vdcanoea and 
earthquakes — a few of the principal plants and animals — the 
three races, their distribution and principal occupations ; the 
European languages — the chief productioiis and'arporis, vegeta- 
ble, animal, and mineral, and the forms of governm&nt. 



The geography of Europe should be eo tat^ht as to avoid all 
minute detail. In heal geography the boundaries of the conti- 
nent, the names and relative positions or boundaries of its 
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states ; the position of its principal peninsulas, capes, gulfs, 
bays, seas, and straits ; its chief highlands and lowlands ; 
from twelve to fifteen principal mountain systems, the famous 
Toloanoes, the great islands and groups of islands, seven or 
eight important lakes, including two or three in Switzerland ; 
from twenty to twenty-five of the important rivers, specifying 
those which are important as commercial water-ways ; the 
names and positions of the capitals of the several countries, and 
from fifty to seventy of the other important cities. 

The descriptivQ geography to be on the same plan as for 
North and South America, avoiding long descriptions and loi^ 
lists of places. It should include the general surface, cHmate, 
productions, peoples and their industries, together with their 
relations of blood, language, commerce, &c., with the people of 
the United States. In reviewing the chief cities, state any im- 
portant or interesting facts in relation to each. 

" The tcypics of the preceding grades to he reviewed in outline." 
This important requirement may best be met by malting the 
exercise a comparative one. It should not be a home-lesson, 
but a vigorous class-room exercise, discarding the test-book 
and using the outline maps and the pointer. For instance, a 
rapid pointit^ out and naming of all the countries of America 
and Europe, and their capitals, might constitute one lesson ; 
all the mountain systems, plateaux, plains, and volcanoes, 
another ; the cUmate and productions, a third ; and so on. 



ELEMENTAKY SCIENCE. 

MiSERALOGT. 

1. Read first the general remarks on teaching elementary 
science by oral instruction in the Eighth Grade. 

2. In no other depai-tment is it so completely within the power 
• of the teacher to present the subject to the perceptions of the 

pupils in the class-room. At the same time no one requires so 
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large a share of imparted information. This should not be 
given by the teacher imtil nothing more can be drawn from the 
pupils. 

3. It is utterly impossible to teach the subject without 
special preparoiion. This preparation may be readily made 
with the assistance of Dana's Manual of Mineralogy, and Day's 
Grammar School Cabinet, or other similar text-books and ap- 
pHances. 

4. What has been said in preceding grades, as to the pro- 
priety or necessity of attempting only a part of the subject, is 
equally appheable here. What is done should be systematic— 
not miscellaneous and unrelated. Do not attempt to treat any 
topic exhaustively. A large part would not be understood or 
remembered, and valuable time would be misappHed. 

5. The investigations made by the pupils in relation to each 
mineral should be guided by the teacher by means of a regular 
formula, considering in a fixed order itsyiwm, structure, deavage, 
fracture, hardness, loeigkt, color, lustre, dec, <&c. These special 
characteristics and their proper order wUI be readily remem- 
bered after a little practice. Each term thus used should be 
carefully illustrated and explained as soon as its introduction 
becomes necessary. 

6. Begin with Minerals — Bocks to be afterwards considered 
as mineral aggregates. A clear perception of the general pro- 
perties of minerals may readily be given by commencing with. 
ice— water — steam, 

7. The pupil is then prepared to compare ice with a quartz 
crystal, which should be presented but tuit at first named — com- 
pared first as to the resemblances, then the differences. When 
the pupils can be made to furnish no more ideas, the teacher 
should state where it; is found, its relative abundance, geological 
importance, economic uses, &c., &c. Be particular not to introduce 
an unexplained term — such as the name of any rock or mineral, 
as gneiss, or gypsum. The name means nothing until ex- 
plained as quartz has been. Other forms of quartz may then 
follow, each treated in the same way, aud each in its turn com- 
pared with those that have preceded it. This will constitute 
an excellent review, and will thoroughly fix what has been al- 
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already taught. Encourage the pupils to look for and bring io 
specimens which they think to be of the same character as 
those studied. Let iliem teU why they think they are the same. 
Let others tell why they think they are not. 

8. Having thus treated of quartz, next consider, in the same 
way, feldspar and mica. The pupils wiU now be ready to 
consider a rock. 

Let it be gneiss or granite. Let the pupils look for the 
minerals in it [a cheap single lens as a magnifier will often be 
of service]. Then consider the texture, structure, where found, 
uses, &c. The mineral hornblende and its important varieties 
may then follow, and after that the rock syenite. 

All necessary information may be obtained from any of the 
Manuals in use. 

9. It will not be necessary to follow out in detail all the 
minerals and rocks of which it is desirable that pupils have 
some knowledge. A list of the more important, mostly from 
Dana, is subjoined, from which the teacher will make such 
selections as will conform essentially to the above plan. 

Minerals. 
Water, carbon, diamond, coal and coal-mining, anthracite, bituminous, jet, 
plumbago, amber, petroleum, asphalt, sulphur, saltpetre, salt, borax, lime, gypeum, 
alabaster, selenite, calcite spar, cbalk, stalagmiCes, limestones, crystaBlue and 
compact, marbles, quicklime, hjdraulic lime, dolomite, alum, talc, soap-atone 
(French chalk), meerBchaum, pyroxene and hornblende, corundrum and emery, 
feldspar, albite, orthoclaac, garnet, mica. 

Metals. 

Mineralized [ores] or Native— Ores of tin, iron, nickel, zinc, lead, mercury^ 

• copper, gold, silver, platinum. Enter into no rfrfajia of Metallurgy — a few lumplo 

facts in regard to Bjnelting, fluxes, ie„ will not be out of place. The economic 

usesof these metals and the poisonous properties of some of them should receive 

■very careful attention. 

ROCES. 

Aa single Minerals. — Example pure Limestone. As compounds — granite or 
conglomerate. Rocks as crystalline and uncryataEine, stratified and mistratified, 
aqueous, igneous aod metamorphio. 

The Eelative Position of important EocIib. — Granite, syenite, gneiss, mica, slate, 
steatite, trap, basalt, lava, pumice, slate, shale, schist, quartzroct, burrstone, sand- 
stones, grits, conglomoratea, limestones, marbles, sand, cloy. 

Snob of these rocis as are found on Manhattan Island, or in ita'Ticinity, or have 
important usea in paving, fla^ng, building, &c., should receive particular atten- 
tion. 
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101 
COEKECTION OF LANGUAGE. 

[For the Fieth, Sixth, Seventh, Fjohth Grades.] 

The prescribed course requires that "in all the grades the 
pupils shall be trained in the correction <f lavguage, and taught 
to avoid common errors of speech." This is to be accomphsh- 
ed in connection with the dictation exercises reqaired in the 
several grades, also bj oral exercises specially adapted to this 
purpose, and by incidental instruction during the recitations and • 
iossons in other subjects, as in the definition exercises, the les- 
sons in elementary science, &c. Indeed, every exercise in 
■which the pupils are required to uaa their own language, either 
orally or in writing, should be made a vehicle for this instruc- 
tion, the object being to impart the Mbit of uslrig correct lan- 
guage. It is of the greatest importance that this habit should 
be acquired at an early age, for without it, the teclmical study 
of grammar will scarcely prove adequate to impart fluency in 
the correct use of language. The old habits, in spite of the 
knowledge of principles and rules, will be always apt to show 
themselves. 

On this account, teachers cannot be too careful themselves 
in the use of language. Their v^ords as well as their acts 
should present a model for the imitation of their pupils, and 
example in this, as in other things, will prove far more potent 
than precept. For special exercises in this department of the 
instruction, the following suggestions are made : 

1. Write on the blackboard such faults in expression as are 
liable to be committed, including — 1. Ungrammatical expres- 
sions: as I haven't no hook; I haven't got my pencil; I seen him 
do it, &c. 2. Slang : Tfds is an avf-d easy lesson, &c. The faulty 
expressions written in this way should, however, consist of 
such as may have been committed by some of the pupils of the 
class, lest those who have acquired good habits of speech be 
contaminated by having their attention called to such errors. 

2. Award premium marks, or some other kind of reward, to 
those who succeed in pointing out improper expressions on the 
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part of their classmates ; but let this be done in the right 
spirit, and not for the purpose of subjecting any of the pupils 
to jeers or ridicule. The fact that their language may be 
made the subject of criticism by their iellow-pupils, will put all 
on the alert to use the best modes of expression in their power, 
and then correction will hay© a permanent effect in improving 
them in the use of language. 

3. Sometimes one or more pupils may be selected by the 
class to act as censors for a definite period (say a week), and 
to call attention to errors made by any of the pupils of the 
class. The object of this and the previous suggestion is to 
make the pupils critics on themselves and others, most of the 
inaccuracies coromitted resulting rather from carele^ness and 
inattention than from a want of knowledge. The teacher will, 
of course, often find it necessary to give direct instruction in 
relation to certain expressions. 

Of course no instruction in technical grammar, or in any 
grammatical rules, is required until the next grade. 
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FOURTH GBAUE. 

OUILISB COUESK. 

Ee^diso,— Of the grade of a Fourth Reader {latter half), with particular atten- 

Spellish asb Defisitions. — As iu the preceding grade. 

Mental Arithmetic. — A reyiew of the preceding grades, with exerdaea in cal- 
mlation and analysis. 



— Through denominate numbers and fractions, with prac- 



Geooeapht. — Local and descriptive, through Asia, Africa and Oceaiiica ; locali- 
ties as in the preceding grades. 

EsQiian Ghammar. — To include the analyais, parsing and construction of simple 
sentences, and with such definitions wdy as pertain to the parts of the subject 
studied. 

TIiSTOHY OB THE UsrrEB Statks. — The early discoveries and the onllinea of Colo- 
nial History to 1763; important events only to bo taught, with such dates as are 
especially requisite for a complete understanding of the subject. 

Elementabt Science. — By oral instruction ; tho topics of the preceding grades 
continued and reyiewed, and, in addition, the simple outlines of Physiology and 



DIRECTIONS, &o. 

Beading, — 1. In the preceding grades, due attention is re- 
quired to be given to emphasis and modtdation, ; but in this grade 
the exercises should take the special direction indicated by 
these departments of elocution, so a8 to lead to the higher 
stages of this art, required in the more advanced grades. It is 
not enough that the pupils should be accustomed to read with 
clear articulation and proper inflections of the voice; they 
should be taught expression — to comprehend the character of 
the piece read, to enter into its spirit, and, to some extent, 
at least, communicate it justly and forcibly. 

2. Vocal Ouliure. — To accomplish this, the cultivation of the 
voice is requisite ; and exercises should be employed with the 
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view to impart the physical as well as mental capabilities re- 
quired for this purpose. The pupils should be taught the 
proper position of the body, and the right mode of usii^ the 
lungs and the vocal organs so as to make their utterance effec- 
tiTe, This Hnd of discipline has a most important bearing 
upon the general physical development of the pupils, as well as 
on the invigoration of the organs specially concerned in vocal- 
ization. 

3. For the attainment of the special objects of this grade, the 
elocutionary rules, principles, and exercises contained in the 
Beader, should be made available ; a portion of each reading- 
lesson being devoted to this kind of instruction and practice. 

4. It is essential that the pupils should be required to stand 
■while engaged in these exercises — either the whole class, or the 
particular pupil called upon to read. The other pupils, in a 
proper manner and in the right spirit, may be permitted to 
criticise the performance of the one caUed upon to read, and to 
exem_pHfy the criticism by reading the same passage. 

5. Lessons, especially such as involve a difficulty, should not 
be hurried over ; they should be read and re-read, until an ap- 
proximation, at least, to correctness has been attained by one 
or more pupils. 

6. Concert reading and declamation may be resorted to 
occasionally, with very beneficial results. 

Spelling and DEFiNinoNe. — See suggestions in preceding 
grades. 

AEITHMETIC. 

Mental Aetthmetio.— 1. Tor the pru-pose of review, brief 
examples in fractions, both common and .decimal, should be 
employed, bo as to test, and more thoroughly fix in the pupil's 
mind, a knowledge of the principles and apphcations of frac- 
tions as taught in the precedmg grades. The improvement 
made by the pupils in accuracy and rapidity, as well as in the 
ready appKeation of arithmetical principles to particular cases, 
involving an exercise of the judgment, and reasoning powers, 
should be progressive from grade to grade, and therefore should 
be carefully tested in the mental work. 
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2. The special province of this grade being Denominaie Num- 
hers, the exercises should deal largely with the applications of 
fractions to that class of numbers, includiDg Federal money, 
and should, of course, combine practice in all the essential 
tables of weight, measure, &c. 

3. The teacher need not, perhaps should not, conform him- 
self to the order or kind of examples presented by any partic- 
vHar text-book. If the questions given out to the pupils to be 
solved tTwianter, are spontaneously constructed by the teacher, 
they win be more appropriate to the special needs of the pupils, 
and the exercise will have far more spirit, and be of far greater 
value. It IS among the dullest of all the occupations of the 
class-room to read from a book questions in mental arithmetic, 
of little variety, hackneyed in form and character, and which 
the pupils have previously been required to con over. To ex- 
pect an uninterested, drowsy class to perform any intellectual 
exercise, is absurd ; but the absurdity is greater, perhaps, in 
mental arithmetic than in any other subject. 

4. The review of the analysis previously taught, should be 
systematic and thorough, but should not consume a large part 
of the time o£ the pupils. 

■Weiiten Arithmetic— 1. The arithmetic specially pre- 
scribed in this grade, both mental and written, is of a practical 
character, perhaps more generally so than in any of the other 
grades of the course. All that precedes has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, a preparation for the work of this grade, and 
will be found involved in it. In view of the great importance 
of the subject, and in order to render the requirements as defi- 
nite as possible, the syllabus given below presents, 1st. Certain 
preliminary considerations ; and, 2d. Specific directions as to the 
extent of the field comprehended in the grade, 

2. The whole subject of compound denominate numbers is 
strictly utilitarian. Practical utility should, therefore be the 
controlling element in ail the exercises employed. The daily 
necessities of the house, the shop, the market, &g., indicate the 
1 character of the seleotion^o be made. These will 
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furnish at least as good mental discipline in calculation and 
analysis as those of a less severely practical character. 

3, The avert^e time which pupils in this grade can yet spend 
in school is short. Secure, therefore, the essentials first. Be- 
view and test thoroughly the indispensable basis — the tables. 
(See Grades 8 and 7.) Train your pupils to work with reason- 
able rapidity. Carefully avoid long and complex examples. 
Avoid all things obsolete or obsolescent. Keep a clear record 
of the points you have covered. It will assist in the reviews 
and in the examinations. Do not dwell so long on Beduetion 
as to omit important practical points in other rules. With the 
tables commence Reduction. See that the tables are not only 
memorized but understood. 

SYLLABUS. 

Reduction Sexxndaig. — Why bo called — Denommations always writlen — Do not 
allowimpila to "add in" by a separate line ; it greatly mcreaaes the work and the 
tjma and indicates mental feebleness. Explain by any process which mates the 
multiplier an abstract number. When the question will allow it, insert fraquently 
the finding of the value at a g^ren price, 

Redatiion AtcttuHng. — Best taught and understood in immediate connection 
with Reduction Descending, at first by reviewing the same example. Do not allow 
long diTiflion by divisors less than 18, nor if cutting off O's will change to ehort 
diviaion. 

Explain by any process which will clearly account for tie denominations of the 
BDCcesw-ve quotients and rem^dors. 

The necessary analyses have already been ^ven in the preceding grades. The 
" adding in " is identical with that in the reduction of mixed uumbera. 

ITeip'ift.— Teach briefly by examples the relations of Avoirdupoia and Troy 
weights, the essential identity of Troy and Apothecaries' weights. Let most of the 
examples in Reduction be in the first of the three. They should be few and rery 
, short la the last. 

Remember that the quarter of a hundredweight is seldom used now excepting in 
textbooks — the Avoirdupois dram nowhere else. 

In addition and subtraction give only avoirdupois weights Remember that 
in things sold by the ton, the ounce is not talten into account. Review the 
principle of carrying if that plan Is used — of ita better substitnte if not. A short 
question in Troy weight may be written upon the board or read from the text- 
boolr if pupils have one. Then require them lo slate sacmnclli/ what process will 
be required in working it, omitti^ detailed analysis. 
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TfoTB. — To avoid repetition, it may here be stated, that the plan jost mentioned 
may be taken in molUplication and division as v/ell as in reduction, addition, and 
Bobtraotion, with tliose porUons of the weighta, meaanres, Ac, practice in which 
la of less general udlity. Many practical examples in multiplication and division 
will arise under Avoirdupois weight, such as finding valnes at so ranch a pound, 
hnndredwdght or ton, or vke versa. Such examples may involve preliminary 
addition or subtraction, or both. 

Zdnear Measure. — Eediii^oti. — Employ the denominations most in use — the inch,, 
the foot, the yard, the rod, and the mile — very rarely, if ever, all in the same ex- 
ample. Omit cloth measure, or if briefly referred to, use only is, Js, -J^ths and ^ ths. 
Give a Tery few examples f« show the use of the chain and ita snbdiviaions. Measur. 
iiig tapes usually have feet on one side and chains and links on the other. One raay 
ba employed to advantage iu the class-room. To convert feet or yards into miles, 
and vice vtraa, use only 6,280 and 1,760; so many miles of railroad track, so 
many lbs. of iron to yard at so much a ton, &c., Ac Omit addition and eubtrac- 
tjon, mulUplication and division. 

Surface Measure. — ( 0/ fien/ great practical importance.) — Treat briefly in reduc- 
tion. Be particular to avoid long eiamplea. When S(l}^ is used as a divisor let it be 
in very short examples. Give examples in addition and subtraction. In multi- 
plication and division )p.ve examples in flnding areae of rectangular figures, iu 
feet, in yard*, Ac. Give the feet, or the chains, on the sides of rectangles to find 
acres and value; acres and hundredths the moat usual form. Omit roods. Simple 
qneslions may be given occasionally, involving coat, in plastering, bricks, carpeting 
rooms, dress linings, Ac, <tc. ; also very simple questions in finding area, circum- 
ference or diameter of circle tohett square roolU «o( involved, using f?. or 8.1416 and 
.1851 for ratio. 

Solid Meaiure. — Employ only the inch, the foot, the yard, and the cord ; use the 
last but little. See that pupils understand the mutual relations of linear, surface, 
and solid measures, and that they are not convertible, the units being of totally 
different natures. Reduction — a few simple iiuestions. Omit addition and sub- 
tradioil. Give examples in finding cubic inches, feet or yards in boxes, bins, 
cellars, cylindrical cisterns, Ac, &c. Some knowledge of board meaatirt, giving 
very simple practical examples involving cost. 

Dry and Idgnid Meastcris, — Use no obsolete denominations. Omit beer measure. 
Bemember that the barrel and tho hogshetid are not often measures in commerce. 
Simple examples in reduction. Omit addition and subtraction. Give the simple^t^ 
posuble examples, in connecUou with solid measure, in finding bushels or gallons 
in bins, vats, cisterns, Ac, using 231 and 31B0 cubic inches, and omitting fractions. 
Ho other multiplication or division is required. 

Circular Measure. — Treat briefly ; explain the terms and their use ; omit signs. 
Reduction — Short examples of two or throe terms. Addition and Subtraction — 
Questions in difference of latitude and longitude. Geographical and statute miles 
on the meridian, on the equator, on parallels of 60°. 

Time. — (In part very important.) Treat reductions very briefly. Do not Involva 
more tiian two or three denominatJons in one example. Leap-year. Addition. 
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and BubtractioD. DiffareDce of date^—By days, by years, mouths and days. Re- 
laljons of difforence of longitudBS to time. Esplanatians and esamples. Conver- 
Bioa of longitude into time and vice versa. 

XUedlantmti. — Practical examples in values, involving dozen, gross, quire, ream, 
quintal, barrels of flour, fish, Ac, making out simple Mlia, reerapts, Ac 

Jibnn/.— Redaction and other simple exercises in Federal money are always in 
order from the Eighth Grade. Give but few examples in each rule in sterling money. 
Reduction of sterling to Federal and vice versa, omitting, of course, all reference to 
the percentage of exchange. 

Pupils should know something of tiie money of Canada — identical with our own 
— the value of tJie franc, and the dollar of tie ZoUverein. 

F^actionai Comp'yand Numherf. — The consideration of this subject has been de- 
ferred to avoid complicating it with simpler and more important matters. Reject 
all examples in addition, subtraction, multiplieation, and division. In reduction 
there are but Imo caiea, and the second of tlieae is simply the converse of tlie firsL 
Each divides into two varieties, in one of which the fraction is common and in 
the other decimal, but the principle appUed in workmg is the same. 

Be careful to select only those (lenorainato numbers in which such fractional 
quantities are likely to need consideration, chiefly sterling- money. 

( A. ^^ of a bnshel to pecks, quarts, Ac 
Examples: Case let. \ B. .fl73 of a £, how many shillings, pence, Ac, or dollars 
( and cunta. 

I A, T ft. 95 ill., what common fraction of a cubic yard 1 
•' Case 9d, J B. 15 cwt. 88 Iba. are what decimal fraction of a ton ? 

( £8146. 9id. are how many dollars and ceuts(Bt $4.84) t 



GEOGEAPHY. 

1. Complete the local and descriptive geography of one con- 
tinent or grand division before beginning that of another. 

2. The same general plan should be pursued as in the Sixth 
and Fifth Grades, If the simple physical features of Asia, for 
instance, be first taught as a whole, including the climate, mth 
the use of the pointer and the outline map to expedite the pro- 
cess, the descriptive geography of the individual countries ■will 
involve but little labor, and will be easily remembered. 

3. The geography of Asia is by far the most important and 
interesting. The geography of Africa and Oceanica is compar- 
atively simple, and should be reduced, in teaching, to the nar- 
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rowest Kmits that -will give a ciear riew of the general physical 
conditions of surface and climate, and of the social conditions 
of the various races, together with a knowledge of the leading 
productions and exports, and the location of the principal 
cities. One of the most comprehensiTe and important ele- 
ments of a general review is, to show the relations of Europe to 
all the other grand divisions of the globe as to conquest, settle- 
ment, colony, language, &c. This may be taught in a very brief 
and general way, and is indispensable to a correct outline knowl- 
edge of the present condition of the human race, — one of the 
great objects of the study of geography. 

GRAMMAR. 

The instruction in this subject required for the ith grade in- 
cludes analysis, parsing, and constrticUon, and iu the order men- 
tioned. Grammar is the science of the sentence ; and, therefore, 
the fundamental idea to be imparted is, what constiiiiies a sentence. 
Oral lessoos should precede the study of the text-book, as a 
preparation for it. The ideas involved in the definilions should 
first be developed, before the pupils are required to commit 
these definitions to memory. The contrary practice, once so 
common, is very discouraging and injurious to the pupil, since 
it compels him to leam by rote a mass of verbiage which is 
perfectly unintelligible to him. 

Let a short sentence be written on the slate or blackboard > 
and then by analysis, let the pupils be made familiar with the 
relations of the words used as suliject, verb or predicate, and ad- 
juncts. The distinctions comprehended in the parts of speech 
can all be successively taught in this way, and the pupil en- 
abled readily to point them out, before he is required to say 
what a noun, or pronoun, or verb, &c., is. The learning of the 
definitions wiU be easily accomplished as he proceeds. 

The object of the analysis is to find out in what relation the 
words used in the sentence stand to one another (general gram- 
mar) ; the object of the parsing (only another kind of analysis) 
is to apply the principles and rules proper to those relations 
(particular grammar) ; the object of the canstrvctian, is to im- 
part practical skill in applying these rules and principles, as 
well as to give thereby clearer ideas of their nature and use. 
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Thus, when the teacher presents the sentence, "Industri- 
ous pupils learn verj rapidly," the pupil is made to discover, 
first, the principal parts — sviyect and verh, or simph predicate ,- 
next, that industrious is added to pupils, rapidly to learn, and 
very to rapidly. The pupil then inows that industrious being 
an adjunct of a noun is an adjective ; that rapidly being an 
adjunct of a -verb, is an adverb, and that very being an adjunct 
of an adverb is also an adverb. This instruction can be sup- 
plemented by requiring the pupils to construct sentences of a 
similar kind ; as, sentences containing a simple subject and 
predicate,— sentences containing a subject and adjuncts with a 
simple predicate, — sentences containing a subject and predi- 
cate, with adjuncts of both. Some of these sentences may be 
required to be declarative, some i-ni&rrogative, &c. In this way 
the ingenuity or invention of the pupil is brought into play in 
connection with his knowledge of grammar ; and the exercises 
glide progressively into extended composition. 

The sentences presented should at first be carefully classified 
so that no difficulties may be presented which are beyond the 
pupils' abihty or actual attainments to solve. In grammar, 
espeeiaUy, should the instruction be systematic and logicaL 

Etymological exercises should be interspersed, especially in 
the use of the apostrophe as the sign of the possessive case— in 
the proper plural termination of nouns — the proper forms of 
the pronouns, &c. This is a point of considerable import- 

The sentences required to be studied in this grade include, 
1. Sentences with a simple subject and a simple predicate ; 
2. Those with simple word adjuncts of either subject or predi- 
eat'e or both ; 3. Those with simple phrase adjuncts (so as to 
teach tbe prepositioTi) ; 4. Those with compound subjects or 
compound predicates, or both, but of an easy character ; as, 
John, WilUam, and Samuel are diligent boys," — " The animals 
turned, looked, and ran away." This class of sentences will 
serve to introduce the conjwnction. 

1. It is especially requisite in all the lemons given on this 
subje-it that the instruction should not be allowed to degener- 
ate into the repetition of formulae, and instead of being made a 
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3 of developing the analytic and reasoning faculties of the 
pupils, become a piece of worse than useless mechanism. 
Grammatical instruction has a distinct office as an educational 
j^ent) — an of&ce that can be performed by no other subject. 
It is addressed to faculties that probably cannot be trained in 
any other way; and, therefore, no educational curriculum 
would be complete without it. It must, however, be carefully 
kept within proper limits, both as to time and place ; and must 
not be permitted to encroach upon other branches of equal 
importance. Each department of it must also have its due 
share of attention. 

Of course the study of grammar as prescribed in this grade 
does not supersede the " exercises for correction," required in 
all the grades. These exercises, however, by degrees lose their 
empirical character and become scientific. 



HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

General Suggestions. — 1. The hading "puvpose of this study 
is that the pupil may understand the origin, character and con- 
dition of the nation of which he is a part, and that he may 
be fitted for an intelligent exercise of his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a citizen. 

2. It is obviously impossible to treat so comprehensive a 
subject exhaustively. The immaturity of the pupil's mind and 
the pressure of other studies alike forbid, Xet' the leading 
facts and principles may be readily comprehended and remem- 
bered, and the outline which he is to retain be made from the 
first coherent and definite. 

3. To this end a simple ■preliminary outliTie sketch should be 
carefully fixed in the minds of the pupils of the Fourth Grade, 
and frequently reverted to in the reviews of all the grades in 
which the subject is taught. The geography already learned 
will greatly simplify the process. This outline can be given 
most expeditiously and efficiently by means of oral instruction 
and the use of the map. It should be very brief, and, if it is 
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espedientjbereducedto writing by the pupil for reference. All 
detail should be reserved for the study of the text-book. 

The following sketch is presented only as illustrative of this 
suggestion, lis modificatiou by rearrangement or otherwise, or 
the substitution of another in its place, is left entirely to the 
discretion of the principal. 

OUIONK SkETCU. 

1st. The people of the United States are of European descent, excepting tha 

2d. Less than 400 years ago onr anceatora kcew nothing of the existence of this 
Continent. 

Sd Spain, guided bj Italian genius, led the way to its discovery, exploration, 
and colonizaUon. 

4th. The first permanent English settlement within our limits was not effected 
until more than a century after the Tojage of Golmnbus. In the interval, Spain 
and Portugal had possessed themselves of the shores and islands of the Mexican 
Gulf and of nearly all South America. 

5th. For a century and a half the English colonies were confined to a narrow 
strip east of the Alleghanies. 

6th.' Spanish slavery exterminated the Indians of the West Indies. This led 
directly to the opening of the African slave trade, and indirectly to the introduc- 
tion of slaves into our own country. 

7th. The colonies had wars with the Indians in whose country they had settled 
and with the neighboring French colonies. The French were subjngated and their 
territories occupied. 

eth. Less than B. century ago all European settlements were yet dependent col- 

9th. The necessities of distant colonial settlements had developed in the English 
colonies a spirit of sclf-ireliance and political freedom and a system of local and 
elective self-government. 

10th. The expenses of the French w»rs left a heavy debt and led to unusual 
tasation, A tyrannical system of taxaHon led to the War of Independeuce, which 
fixed the national boundary at the Missis^ppi. The colonies had become States, 

11th. The present form of government (the Constitution) was established soon 
after the close of the war, about eighty-three years ago. 

12th. The number of States has been greatly increased by immigration, and emi- 
gration. The population and wealth have increased many fold. 

13th. By purchase and otherwise the national territory has been expanded to 
the Gulf of Mexico and to the Pacific and Arctic oceans. 

14th. Since the War of Independence there have been three important wars: 
1. A warioilfi £!>ifflanditi defence of naturalized citizens and in vindication of the 
rights of neutrals ; 2. A amr m(A JKmco, resulting from our annexation of Texas; 
S. A ffreal civil viar, arising in part from questions originating in our colonial lus- 
tory and in part from more recent causes. 
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Lessons and Beeiiations. — 1, Lessons should be assigned by 
topics and not by pages. 

2. All verbatim recitations ot sentences and paragraphs 
should be strictly forbidden, and the pupils be required to state 
the facts in their own language. 

3. Only such dates should be committed to memory as are 
indispensable as landmarks in history. The sequence of events, 
rather than the precise date of each, is what is usually neces- 
sary. 

4 Maps, especially those of the text-books, should be used 
whenever the subject requires it. 

5. Historic episodes, however interesting, should uot receive 
the careful study given to the essential narrative. The stories 
of Juan Ponce de Leon, the Conquest of Mexico, De Soto's 
Expedition, John Smith, Pocahontas, the Salem "Witchcraft, 
&c., Ac, should indeed be carefully read, and, as far as may bo 
necessary,, explained; but, unless great care is taken by the 
teacher, the pupUs will be apt to conceive that these are th& 
most important portions of the history. 

6. Important incidental allusions to European history, such 
as the rise of the Enghsh Puritans, the expulsion of the 
Stuarts, the French Eevolution, &c., should be carefully but 
briefly explained. Great caution must be exercised throughout 
to state all facts in such a manner as not to wound the rehgious 
QT political sensibilities of any. 

Heviews. — Reviews of the portion already taught, with fre- 
quent references to the preliminary sketch, are of the highest 
importance. These reviews should take three distinct forms : 
the Ckrmdogiccd, the method usually followed in the text-book ; 
the Biographical, requiring the pupil to state all that has been 
learned in regard to particular individuals, and the Geographical, 
requiring a statement of all important facts relating to the his. 
tory of a locality. Many of the topics treated by the second and 
third of these methods necessarily become cumulative. For in- 
stance, the facts relating directly to Washington will be gath- 
ered from at least three distinct and important periods ia our 
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history. A connected statement of the important events that 
have taken place in Philadelphia, or in the valleys of the 
Hudson and Lake Champlain, or in the State of Virginia, ■wiH 
necessarily cover a large part of the general subject in the 
higher grades. Such statements must be, of course, brief, and 
frequently will be mere chronological synopses. 

Many of these reviews and certain parts of the regular recita- 
tions may be made spirited general exercises for the whole 
class by the use of the slate or paper. The writing of the few 
essential dates, the sequence of important events, the names of 
important individuals, &c., &c., are instances. The narrative 
reviews will necessarily be for the most part oral. 

It will be observed that the system of reviews above sug- 
gested must, if faithfully carried out, result in a thorough uni- 
fying of the general subject in the mind of the pupil. 

Suggestions tor the Fourth Ge\de. 

TJie essential points requiring careful study and frequent 
review in the history assigned to this giade are given below. 
Other interestii^ facta usually stated m text-books should be 
carefully read, but should receive a less proportionate share of 
attention. In no other grade is frequent reference to the maps 
80 important. 

Stllaecs of Topics. 
Voyage of Colambus— the naining of America — the occnpation by the Spaniards 
of tlie Wost India islands and all the neighboring pocWons of the Continent— thei^ 
enslavement of the Indiana and its results (the last very briefly). 

The disooYery, exploration, and occupation of the St. Lawrence and Nova Scotia 
by tiie French. 

Virginia. — The settlement of Jamestown and the events directly leading to it. 
The cultivation of tobacco— the introduction of slavery — the navigation acts and 



Maryland. — The Cal verts— religious freedom — Clayborna. 

Neio England. — The Plymouth Company and the settlements under their patent. 
The Puritans— their previous history— why called Pilgrims. Settlement of Ply- 
mouth — of Boston — of Dover — Massachusetts Bay Colony. Settlement of Connec- 
ticut — of Rhode Island — provisions for religious freedom. The Union — Indian 
"Wars (read) — Androa, King William's War, its causes and results. Salem Witch- 
craft (read). Queen Anne's War, its causes and results— King George's War, ita 
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New JVelA«-;on<&.— Hudson— Settlement on the Delaware— at Fort Orange— at 
Manhattan Island — the Dutch Governors — Kieffs conduct — Stuyvcsant — ExiaUng 
eyidenceB of the Dutcli occupation. 

JVew York. — Changes of name — reconqnest by the Dutch and reatoratiqn to Eng- 
land. Androa — the extent of his rule. Doagan — Leisler — Soheaectady — the Ne- 
gro plot — Edating evidences of English rule. 

Nea Jertey. — Its name— its dlviwon — union with New York — soparaUon. 

Delaware, — Settlement by Swedes — conquest by Stnyresant. 

Fenn^lvtmia.- 
phia — relations 1 

North Carolina.— Tho gntat of Charles II — its limits — John Locke. 

South PaiWina.— -Charleston settled— Carolina divided into two separate govern- 
ments, 1T29. 

Georgia. — Savannah settled— character of Oglethorpe. 

General condition of the English colonies in 1TB3. Their population — their na- 
tional derivation, their industries, soda! condition, planters, patroons, proprietors — 
the causes which were developing a love of liberty. 

Review Chronologicaib/ under heads of sovereigns of England — Elizaiiatli — James 
I — Charles I — Cromwell — Charles II — James II — William and Mary — Anno — 
George I — George II. 

Review Bioffraphicolly. ' 



PHYSIOLOGy AND HtGIENE. 

1. The chief piirpose of this study in the Grammar Schools 
18, to give useful practical knowledge of the laws of health. As 
this subject receives, at most, but a small part of the time 
of a single grade, it is the more important that only those parts 
of it should be considered that are essential to the main pur- 



2. The teacher ■will observe that Anatomy, which occupies so 
much space in many text-books, is not called for in this grade, 
except as far as it is necessary to teach what is specially pre- 
scribed. It is a matter of httle consequence to the pupil to 
know exactly the nuniber of bones, or vertebrse, or pairs of 
muscles in his body, or to repeat their scientific names. Only 
those anatomical terms and facts should be introduced that are 
inseparable from the main subject {physiology and hygiene). 
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3. Oral description of structure or function should take the 
place of definitions. These may be omitted altogether. 

4. The appliances necessary for teaching this branch are, 
the blackboard and charts. The teacher should carefully con- 
sider, at every step, to what extent the subject can be treated 
objectiyely. This can in part be done by drawing the pupil's 
attention to his own body, as in case of the pulao, the veins, 
arteries, respiration, etc. Por several very important parts of 
the subject, there is no better apparatus than that which can 
be procured without expense at any butcher's stall, such as 
the lungs and windpipe of a sheep; the diaphragm, the heart 
and part of the great tubes leading to and from it ; the brain 
and the bony cavity which contains it ; the eye ; portions of 
the spinal cord and nerves ; small glands ; and portions of limbs 
showing the relations of muscles, tendons, ligaments and joints. 
None of these need present anything offensive or di^ustdng. 
Add to these a smail knife, and proper preparation on the part 
of the teacher, and the instruction given will be both interest- 
ing and profitable. Where it would not be expedient to resort 
to this means of illustration, preparations (similar to thos© 
manufactured by Auzout) could be used, when supplied by tha 
Board to the schools, and in their absence, diagrams and charts. 

5. A syllabus of leading points is subjoined. It is not re- 
quired that all these should be taught in one class, though all 
are important. Neither is it expected that any point shaU be 
treated exhaustively, nor is the teacher obliged to follow 
exactly the order laid down. Any order (so that it be an order) 
which presents the parts of the subject taught in their natural 
relations, will be satisfactory, 

Stllabus Of Topics. 

The pupil should be led to look upon the body as a complex apparatus for the- 
use of hia miud. To know that it conaisU primarily of— 

Mrsi, a bony frame- work (the skeleton) ; Second, m motor apparatus attached to 
the frame (the mascular system) ; Tltird, a directing apparatus by wMch the mind 
controls the body (brain and nerrons system, and sensory organs); Fourth, a gen- 
eral envelope protecting the preceding, as well as serving other pnrposes of the sMo. 

He should then be led to see that every motion of the body or of its minutest 
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part, however slight and whether volvrntary or involuntarj, requires the deilnie- 
Hen of a^inute part of the organism and the remoTal of the deatroyed part from 
the syetem,— that this constant deBtruction and removal make neceasary a corres- 
pondLng resoTtilrudion and rmemal, by meaaa of new material, and that for tbeett 
purpose* there are provided — 

Mfih. a circulatory apparatus,— (the blood-vessels}— to carry away old material 
and to distribute the new; Sixth, sm aerating apparatus {the respiratory system), 
to pnrify, warm and enliven the circulating fluid ; Stventk, a aystera of drainage 
(the sMn and kidneys), to take from the Hood a large part of the wom-out mate- 
rial ; and Ei<ihth. an apparatus to prepare and supply the new material (the diges- 
tive and assimilative orfans). 

8. Under each of theae heads a few points are noted ; 

1. i!on«,— their composition and various uses; johxti and their lubrication;— 
important peculiarities of the spinal column ; cautions as to injuring the large 
bones of an infant; the repMrs of broken bones. 

2, 3/iMc!(g and T'enifonj.-their useB,—their arrangement in pairs, and why ; how 
attached, how able to contract; effects of « " 



3. Nenma %steffi,— means of becoming cona ' f th xf ra 1 w Id — pi- 

nal cord, — its importance and p te t mifi ti ft ts f or 

injuring the spinal coard; car f nfa t m th p L Th ymp th t ys- 
tem, the nerVes (as telegraph w } th t dtp j 1 f t ses 

of pain, — uses of sleep, — excit t tiag 1th tmlts etc 

^)edal Senm,—toac\i. papill — tast ^sm 11 — th ts in h m m hear- 

iiig; — the eye. ita mechanism, t,ht— b t tl y 

4. Sldn,-\\.i struLture and P P t y gl d d t b — f per- 
spiration,— importance of bath g— f[ p Ithg— jmpUyfki with 
lungs— with digestive organs — cd t aif t -q f 1 mb rm 1 sts 
of Kttie children; the skm a= an absorb t — 1 f cosmetics and hair-dyes; 
treatment of burns and SLalds etc 

6. Oi™Ja(tmi,— general relations of h t rt ina and eapillaries,- 

valves— pulse—its rate—rapidity of circul t Eff t f fresh air and eierclso 

on the drciilation; limifa of eierciae -dang f iye rope-jumplng. etc. 

Effects of sleep, cautions necessary —eff t f 1 1 g ments-ot scanty gar- 
meota,— of insufHcient or improper food — ds — h w ti) know when an artery 
is wounded, and what to do. 

6. ifejpiro/wn,— Practically the most imp t t d p tm nt of hygienic knowl- 
edge. The apparatus,- how protected— g t f bs for llesibility, and 
the eipansion of the lungs— muscles of chest d dt pb -to concerned in respira- 
tion ; importance of the diaphragm ; show t p t beginning and end of 
inspiration ; the trachea ; the oi^an of th —mm te tructure of Imigs— the 
cells and their membrane-exoamosis and endosmosis simply stated; intimate re- 
lations of capillaries and ^r-vesaela ; frequent ftill inspiration a means of increas- 
ing the capacity of the lungs; pernicious effects of tight lacing on the capacity 
and action of the lungs. The air— ita composition- relations of osygen to carbon 
and hydrogen introduced with food— products of respiration all invisible except 
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water — poisonous nature of carbonic acid — in wella — in vats — effects of smaller 
quaatities, many other things thrown off by lunga and skin — efTecta o^tobscco, 
liquoi:, carious teeth, etc, etc Kapid diffusion of gaeeB and vapors- ventilation, of 
daes-rooms, — of sleeping-rooms, — deylces for yentiJation of small sleeping-rooms 
in winter — why called " vital oir"— careful inspection of premiaea to remove all da- 
composing Bubatances, etc ; foul all from cell s w rs s'nte, water-pipes, gar- 
ble, gasJigiite, stoves, etc. ; simple and h p dl nf tant — chloride of lime — 
chlorine — snip, of iron — carbolic acid, etc P p at n as ffccted by position, in- 
standing — in sitting— -especially in sitting to w te — d awing. Popular errors in 
regard to condition of drowned persona — p [ t eatm t f r their resuscitation. 
'7. The digeativo apparatus— the teeth, th u t u tu e and hygiene — brief 
notice of salivary glands, their position and u , — f th gullet — strticture and 
fmiction of the stomach — brief notice of the duodenum, the intestines, lact«ala, 
etc, — importance of the liver — the link between the digestive and the circulatory 
•jsteros. Dyspepsia, its preventable causes and terrible couBequencca — import- 
ance of chewing the food, — of regular hours in eating, — of light suppers — of good 
eooMng — the art of preparing wholesome food the most important of hoasehold 
arts — common errors to be avoided in the preparation of food — common poison* 
and their a: 
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THIRD GKA1>E. 

Outline Course. 

heading. — Of tlie grade of a Fourth Reader, continued, with exercises aa in the 
preceding grades, 

8peUitig.—'?T0ta tho reading lossona, with exercises in writing miscellaneoua 
words and seotencee, and in the analysis and construction of words, according to 
tho niloa for epeUiug. Defini&ms from the reading lessons. 

Menial and Wriiten Arithntetis. — Commercial, tlirough percentage, interest, and 
profit and loss. Problems to be chiefly such as iuToIve the ordinary business 



English 6'rommor.— Continued, with the analysis, parsing, and cooatmction of 
easy complex and compound sentences ; also, nrriting short compositions under 
the inspection of the teacher. 

Hitioryoftke Uhiled Slates.— Srom 1758 to 1789; the oatlmes of the Kevulu- 
tionary War to be taught, and the events which led to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, 

Jfatural PkUosophy. — Including Mechanics, HydrostaUcs, and FneumataOi. A 
simple text-book to bo used. 



DiEECTIONS, &C. 

Eeadino. — See suggestions in tlie Fourth Grade. 

Spelling, — 1. Oral spelling, except for the purpose of teach- 
ir^ syllabication, should be discontinued. The proper division 
of words into syllables is an important matter, and should re- 
ceive due attention. In this connection the correct use of the 
kypJien in compounds should be taught, and the pupils exer- 
cised therem. 

2.- The written exercise-s should be correctly performed, with 
care not only as to penmanship, but as to capitals, punctua- 
tion, &c. These exercises should be carefully inspected, and, 
after the errors hare been pointed out, should be revised and 
corrected by the pupil. The sentences used for dictation 
should contain a sufficient number of comTnon test wards, includ- 
ing proper names, both of persons and places, so as to impress 
the orthography of such terms firmly on the pupils' minds. 
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AKETHMETIO. 

1. Tho commercial arithmetic of this grade differs from that 
taught in the preceding grades, chiefly in the introduction of 
the various forms of percentage. 



2. The divisions of this subject should be presented in the 
following order : Pirst, sini/jfc percentage, in four cases— one 
fundamental and three derived ; second, the appHcations of 
simple percentage, technically known as Profit and Loss, fol- 
lowing the same order and with the same analysis as in the 
four cases of simple percentage. 

Those who prefer to do so may combine these divisions 
under the general head of "percentage not involving time." 

The third division of the subject is interest, or " percentage 
involving time." It has five cases — one fundamental aniTfour 
derived. 

3. In treating this subject many skillful teachers prefer to 
introduce algebraic formulae, in which the initial letters of the 
several terms employed in percentage are the elements. To 
this course there is no objection, provided that the formulss be 
not employed in the mental arithmetic, and that they accom- 
pany the usual analysis and be not used as a substitute for it. 
With this exception, the processes and explanations of the 
mental arithmetic should not differ from those of the ■written 
arithmetic, the chief distinction between the two being that in 
the latter the numbers are too large to be carried in the mind. 

4. The subject of arithmetic being necessarily and to a great 
extent cumulative, the teacher of the Third Grade is especially 
advised to read over the directions given in all the preceding 
grades, and in particular the table on page 96. For the sake 

■ of brevity, the terms base, percentage, &g., are employed in the 
following syllabus of topics in the usual technical sense of the 
test books. The teacher will so use them or not, as the prin- 
cipal may deem expedient. 



The tBTia percenlage — Readiag per cents. 
Ejtamples — Read Che following deeimal fractioi 
.OOS, .08i, .OOi, <tc., Ac. 
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Change common fractions to per centa. and vice versa : 
Examples— J, i, m. IS, H- 1ft. H, Ac., Ac, 

" SS per cent., '(6 per cent., S3J per cent., Hf per cent., 88^ per cent, 

Sasj'por cent., 187i per cent, ic, Ac. 

Hdte— The common buGinesa fractions, Iialvee, thirds, kc, to twelHhe. IncInslTO, Bhonld 
be reduced to per cents,, and the pupllanrnde tLoroughly familiar with thflin. 

1st Cabb {Ji'undameiiiarj. 
To find the percentage, the base and rate being given. 
See table, page 86. — To find a giTeo fractional part of a given nmnber. 
Examples — How mnch is 9 per cent of 160? Had $750 in the bank; drew ont 
9 per cent How much was it ? 

Analysis as in the moltiplicadon of dedm'al fractions. 
NOTB— Wien this form of the case haa been laughl, its wSificatiani should immediately fol- 

Esamples — Had $150 ; paid out 9 per cf 
" Had $760 ; earned 9 per cei 

2d Cask (Derived). 

To find the rate when the percentage and base are given. 

See table, p^e 96. — To find what fraction one given number is of another given 
number. 

Examples— 140 is what per cent, of 400 ? 

" ■ Had 400 sheep : sold 140. Wliat per cent did I sell ? 

Analysis as in reducing a common fraction to a decimal iraKtiou whose denomi- 
nator is hundredths. 

Modifications of Case 2d : 

Examples — I had 400 sheep; I now have 640. What is the per cent of in- 
crease? 

Examples — I had 400 sheep ; I now have only 260, What is the per cent of 
decrease ? or what per cent, have I left ? 

8d Cask (I>er',ved). 

To find the base when the perceiilaffe and rale are given. 

See table, page 96. — To find the nomber of which anotlicr number is a given 
fraction. 

Examples — 140 is 35 per cent, of what number ? 

" Sold 140 sheep, which was 86 per cent, of my flock. How many 

had I at first? 

Analysis as in simple fractionB — 140 is -f^ of what nnmber ? 

Modifications of Case 3d: 

Example — Sold 140 aheep, which was 80 per cent, of my flock. How many had 
I left? 

Example — Sold 140 sheep, and have 65 per cent, of my flock remainiug. How 
many had I at first ? 

4rH Cask (Daividj. 

To find the lase when the atnrmnt (or diflerencej and rate are g^ven. 

To find a number which diflers by a ^iven fractional part of itself from a ^ven 
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Example— What number ia by 8 per cent, of itself more than S61 ? or 351 is 8 
per cent, mora than what number ? 

Esaraple— My fiock of sheep increased 8 per cent. ; I then had 351. How many 
bfldlatfirat? 

Example — I lost 8 per ceni of my eheep, and had 299 remaining. How many 
had I at first? 

fFirst, find the per cent represented by tJie g^ven number— 100 per 

AntJyBis.-/ cent. — S per cent,=92 per cent. 

L Second, proceed as in 8d case— 299 ia -,% of what number. 

As ft part of the general review, ^ve an example in the ftmdaraental case, and 
let ihe pupils derive the other three caaea from it. 

Commiswon and Brokerage and Profit and Loss are but applicafiona of simple 
percentage. Each presents itself under all the four cases, but requires no special 
additional teaching, except in regard to the technical terms employed,- 

Intkhkbt. — Teach the definitions of the terms — the distinction of simple from 
" interest—the legal rate of U. S. and of the State of New York. 



JVbte. — In classes of an averse charaol«r, one good method will be found to give 
better results than huo or more. Whatever method be employed, the pupils 
should, from Hie first, be carefully guarded against considering and calling the 
multiplier a concrete number. 

If the sis per cent, method be employed, it should be carefully analyzed, and 
tiie pupil should not be allowed to saerifioe sense toconcjseness bysuch statements 
as " the half of 7 months is 3 cente-and-a-helf " — one sixth of 24 days is 3 mills, 
Ac, &c." Aa a prelimioary to applying this method, the clasa ahould have a 
thorough training on such questions as the fbllowjng : — In 2 years, 3 months, and 
20 day at 6 per cent, per annum, -wkal dedmal /raelion, of 1^ prindpalia equal to 
themterest? At 7 per cent. ? at 5 ? at8? at 7if Ac. 

Give examples involving the varions forms of the difference of dates — the ap- 
plication of the six per cent, mefiiod to a given or ascertained number of days. 
Example — Interest of JS40 from Jan. Bth to July 2d, at 6 p. c. Examples in- 
volving the method when the year is estimated to consist of 866 days, should also 
be given. 

Give examples in Bank Discount, and explain its relations to Compound Interest. 

JVote. — {On the derived cases of simple interest.)— In teaching the four derived 
cases of ample interest, begin with an easy example in the fundamental case, and 
from that derive tiie others in their order, being particularly careful to teach that, 
being derived, they all require division ; that, to find the rale, the given intereat 
is t« be divided by the interest at 1 per cent ; to find the time, by the interest for 
lyear; to find the jj^Bcspo?, by the interest of a/irin<rfpaZ o/ fl; and tiuit, in the 
fifth case, the g^ven amomU ia to be divided by the amoimt of^l. 

Give examples in Trtie DiscjDunt, distingrashing carefully its differences in 
principle, and therefore of method from Bank and Commercial discount. 

Partial Payments and Compound Interest should be very brielly treated, and 
with very simple examples. 

The form and nature of a promisaory note, and the meaning of the several 
terms applicable to it, and the forms of bills and receipts are included in the work 
of this grade. 
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ENGLISH GEAMMAE. 

1. Analysis, parsing, and construction should be continued 
in this grade, the class of sentences employed being of a 
more difficult character, but still carefully kept within the 
prescribed limits of " easy complex and compound sentences." 
By these are meant such as involve : 1. Complex sentences 
containing simple adjunct clauses, or brief clauses used as 
subjects, objects, or attributes, — those containing long and 
involved or intricate phrases being reserved for the next 
grade ; 2. Compound sentences, formed by the union of simple 
clauses, or complex clauses, such as those above described. 
The analysis shoidd be minute, so as to keep before thepupil'a 
mind the relations upon which grammatical distinctions are 
based. The simplest phraseology should be used. 

2. The exercises in construction should be made to corres- 
pond with the advanced character of the analysis ; and the 
pupils in, the " short compositions " required to be written, 
should, as far as possible, exemplify the instruction in the 
other portions of the subject. They should be required to ana- 
lyze and parse the defective sentences which occur in these 
compositions, so as to discover the inaccuracies and to apply 
the necessary principles and rules for their correction. 

3. The exercises for the special purpose of accustoming the 
pupils to care and criticism in the use of language, should bo 
continued. 

HISTOEY. 

The teacher is particularly referred to the General Sugges- 
tions on U. S. History in the preceding grade. 

The special work of the Third Grade is comprised in the fol- 
lowing': 

Syllabus oe Toficb, 

TTie I\-ench and Indian Ifar.— This should be taught in outline, tha prmolpal 
points beiug:— The gradual eiteneioE of 'tJie English and French Bettlementa, 
leading to confiicting claims — the esplorations and posts of the French in the val- 
leys of the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the Lalses— Marquette and La Salle— 
tho debatable land on the upper Ohio— relatively small population of Canada — the 
building of Fort Du Quesne, 1164— Colonial Congress at Albany, 17S4— Brad- 
dock's aud Johuflon's espedltiona, and their results, 1766 — MoQckton's expedition. 
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17BB— cruel expulsion f th A d — c pt f Oawego, I75B— Fort William 
Heory, 1757— siege d jt f L b g 1T68— repulee at Ticonderoga, 

1758 — couceotration ofF hfoe tQb by abandoning nearly all other 
posts— battle of Quebe 1759 ulta— T ty f P ris, 1163— ita conditions. 

Irt teaeMng the Fren h d 1 di W 1 th ten dates marked be studied by 
the yean only. Kead, but do not memorize, the delaila of miUtary movements and 
erenta — fix the sequence of eventi — use the map. 

In the review, let the pupil tell very briefly of Washington, Braddock, Johnson, 
Monckton, Amherst, Abercrombie, Hovfe, Wolfe, Dieskau, and Montcalm. 

The second portion of the special work of the grade, ig ; 

TheOuUinaofthnJie'mlutionari/ tPaj-.— (Teach as in the French and Indian War.) 

Causes of the Revolulion. — Navigation Acts.— Eeatriction of Colonial manufac- 
tures,— effects of waronthe national debt of England — taiatjon without representa- 
tion— the Stamp Act, 1766 ; its nature — causes which led to its repeal-^the Tea 
Tax— riot in Boston, 1770,— the Boston "Tea Party," its immediate causes, and 
its consequences— nature of the Port Bill, 1774— first Congreasat Philadelphia— its 
measures— Xatm^feB, AprU 19, 177B— its effects upon the country— Bunker Hill— 
eiege of Boston, — Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief — evacuation of Bos- 
ton, and subsequent general drift of military events towards the west and south — 
Declaration, of Independence, July 4, 1776, — battle of Long Island — its purposes and 
results— retreat to the Delaware— capture of the Hessians at Trenton— Princeton- 
La Payette— British move on Philadelphia, 1 777— Chad's Ford— its consequences— 
Bui^yne'B invaMon, its route and purpose, 1777 — Schuyler — Burgoyno's disasters — 
Gates — the two battles of Stillwater — Clinton's movements — Bvrgopi/a Stirreader, 
October, 1777— its far-reaching consequences— the French alliance and asMstiuice — 
British retreat from Philadelphia— battle of Monmouth, 1778— ^New York the base 
of the British — destruction along the coasts of Connecticut and Virginia — Wyoming 
— battle of the Chemung, 1779 — it breaks forever the power of the Iroquois— Paul 
Jones — Charleston captured, 1780— large numbers of Toiies in the south — conse- 
quent years of guerilla warfare — Sumter— -Maricm^&ates at Camden — destruction 
of his army, and of Sumter's force — Arnold's treason— the mutiny at Morris- 
town, I7S1 — its causes — condition of the army — Robeit Morns — Arnold's ravages 
— Greene's retreat — battles in Carolina and their consequences — Comwallia at 
Torktown — combination of the French and American forces — Sunmdfr of Com- 
walla, Odaber, 1781— its effects in America and England- Treaty of Paris, 1783— 
its terms— condition of the country. 

Articles of Confederation, 1776-177'!-1781 — the government before 1781— after 
■ J7S1— Shay's rebellion, 1786— leads to a convention to revise the Articles— a new 
. Comtitu&m devised instead, 1787 — adopted by the States— jioss into operaivm, 
1789. 

Natueal Phtlosopht. 

1. The directioii to use " a simple text-book " is not to be 

interpreted as doing away with oral instruction in this branch. 

On the contrary, the proper use of the text-book is as an aui- 
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iliary, as a general guide to the teacher in the selection, of 
subjects, and as an important help to the pupil in preparing at 
home for the recitation of a leasoii which has been previously 
explained and illustrated in the class-room. 

2. Any system of procedure which omits this preliminiuy 
oral instruction is certainly not worthy of the name of teacAing. 
The text-book should be indeed brief and simple, and its illus- 
trations necessarily few. But the teacher is to supply the fur- 
ther illustration and experiment which will certainly be found 
to be necessary ; it is also of especial importance that the pu- 
pils should themselves be in every way encouraged and led to 
state such instances of these apphcations of the principles they 
have been taught, as they can themselves discover in the phe- 
nomena and incidents of their daily life, at home, in the street, 
the shop, and the school, so that, as far as possible, they may 
form habits of observation and reflection. 

3. The tbacher will find a wide difference in the readiness 
with which pupils will conceive and apply scientific principles. 
"With a few, the bare statement of a principle will often enable 
them to point out its simpler applications. The results of a 
certain order of experiments, and the simpler deductions from 
them, will be promptly anticipated by such minds. But it will 
not be 80 with all ; and with some, only by careful and repeated 
illustration will the principles which interpret the facta pre- 
sented, be clearly apprehended. In all experiments the pupila 
themselves should be made as far as possible participants. In 
reviews they should be called upon to repeat the experiments 
or statements made by the teacher or given in the text, and to 
give the proper explanation. They should be encouraged to 
try further experiments for themselves at home, and then to 
furnish an account or a repetition of them in the class-room, if 



4. The teacher will also particularly remember that it is not 
necessary to follow slavishly the exact order or selection of 
topics given in the text-book. The teacher, and not the book, 
should be the master. An intelligent pupil will not be long in 
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finding out -whether or not the statements in the test are the 
limit of his teacher's acquisitions. The great majority of 
young minds are hungry for this sort of knowledge, and it will 
unquestionably be the teacher's fault if that appetite is not at 
the same time both gratified and stimulated. 

5. Great care should be taken, when the scientific meaning 
of a common term differs greatly from the popular one, to point 
out clearly such difference, in order that the pupil may not be 
misled by thinking that he knows that of which he is really 
ignorant. Among the many cases in -which this will be found 
necessary, the terms porosity, porous, solid, and tmpenetraliUity 
may be taken as instances. It is by no means necessary that 
the pupil should be able to give an exact and comprehensive 
scientific definiUw of such terms ; a few analytical questions by 
the teacher -will readily show if the subject is understood. 

6.. "When a lesson from the text-book is to be given for home 
study, it should first be carefully illustrated and explained. 
No teacher -will be likely to do this as well as he should, if he 
give the subject no thought until about to assign the lesson. 
After receiving these explanations the pupil wiU be far less liable 
to misconceive or, as sometimes happens, to utterly fail to com- 
prehend the statements of the text. As far as the subject -will 
allow, lie should be led through the medium of experiment to a 
knowledge of ih.e facts. The facts once ascertained, the princi- 
ples underlying them may be deduced. A hmit -will, sooner or 
later, be reached, where the more recondite parts of the subject, 
so far as they may be entered upon, must be taught empiriadly, 
in consequence of the pupil's limited knowledge of other de- 
partments of science. 

For instance, suppose that the teacher has already experi- 
mentally estabhshed in his pupil's mind a general idea of the 
terms /orce and gravity, and that he now -wishes to lead him to 
know that " the weight of a body is the measure of the force of 
gravity " acting upon it, and after that to establish the law of 
its variation. Let the teacher or one of the pupils borrow a 
common spring-scale — the smaller and simpler the better — let a 
pupil ^mM, and at the same time notice that he is exerting a 
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force, that the position of the index will vaiy with the (%ree or 
amount of force, that the moiion is in the direction of the force, 
howeyer the instrument may be held; now place a succession' 
of heavy bodies in the scale, and let him notice that the effects 
are identical with those produced by hia muscular force. He 
wiU no longer vagmly conceive that the effect produced upon 
the scale is because the body is Ixcavy (which was to him a 
Taguetprm), but because the earth actually ^Mjfe it as he did, 
though no connecting bond is visible, as when U puUed. A 
knitting-needle suspended and balanced upon a thread and 
acted upon by a simple magnet, wiU clearly convince him that 
a/orce may be exerted by one body upon another without actual 
contact. You have clearly defined for him the idea that " the 
weight of a body is the measure of the earth's attraction upon 
it." If now you wish to teach the law of the variation of the 
weight of a body of invariable mass, as should indeed be done, 
the next step must be empirical. The pupil's deficiency in 
mathematics forbids any other cotirse of procedure. The 
"Law of Gravitation" must be sdaie^^ (o him, together with the 
reason for so doing vrithout proof. It will develop in many a 
mind an earnest desire to supply that deficiency. The law of 
the variation of weight may now be readily deduced by first 
adding to the pupil's mathematical knowledge the technical 
meaning of the term sq-mre, and then giving a variety of simple 
arithmetical problems to illustrate it. 

7. There is, perhaps, no graver or more common error in re- 
lation to this subject, among earnest teachers who are called 
upon to teach it, than the notion that thisrequiresexpensive or 
complicated apparatus. The very contrary is indeed the case 
in the great majority of instances. Expensive apparatus, with 
its show of brass and glass, has a direcl tendency to repress the 
most precious element and evidence of a teacher's success — ex- 
perimenting at home by the pupils themselves, The principles 
of the lever may be just as well developed by means of a pen- 
handle, a pointer, or a window-polo, as by a pohshed brass or 
steel bar ; a large spool makes an excellent lohed and axh, a 
ribbon-block a good single puUey, fixed or movable, a slate, 
a book, or a shingle, an inclined plane ; a pocket-knife will 
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soon fumish a good wedge from a little piece of board, while the 
■ase of the blade itself is an excellent illustration of the applica- 
tion of the principle, and a large screw or a discarded anger- 
bit, with a knitting-needle or a pen-holder for a lever, makes 
an efficient smgle screw. And so throogh every department of 
the aabject. Nothing marks more fully the ability of a teacher 
than fertility in such resources. Strings, tops, balls, and mar- 
bles ; pop-guns, potato-mills, bean-shooters and putty-blowers, 
and the thousand and one nameless articles to be found in 
pupils' pockets, fumish an exhaustleas mine of apparatus, and 
good apparatus too, for the skillful teacher. The immortal 
Dalton wrought out his atomic chemical theory with apparatus 
which may be excelled in many a jtmk or old bottle shop, and 
the teacher, determined to succeed, will find that " where there 
is a will there is a way." 



SECOND GRADE. 

OnTLisE Course. 

Bkabing.— Of the grade of a Fifth Reader, with spelling and 
the Third Grade. 

Mf/mologt/.—With the analysis of words and their formation from given roota. 

Meniat and Written Arifhmtlk.—Througii square root and ita simple applica- 
tions; problems aa in the preceding grade. 

Outlines ofPhysital Geography. 

English Gramniur.— Continued, with analysis, parsing, and construction, and the 
correction of false syntax ; alao composition. The ciereises in analysis to be such 
only as are required to show the general structure of sentences. 

m^ory of Ihe United S(a(o.— Outlines completed ; events and dates as^Jn the 
preceding grades, 

Aitronomy, elementary,— The solar system, with an explanation of the ordinary 
phenomena. A wmple test-book to be used. 

Natural Philosophy. — Simple outlines completed, to include Acoustics, Pyro- 
nomli^, Optics, Magnetism, and Electricity, 
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DIEECTIOSS, Etc. 

Reading. 

1. In this grade, the simple principles of elocution, taught in 
the preceding grades, should be carefn% rorien-ed, and exer- 
cises to cultivate the voice, and confirm habits of distmct arti- 
culation should be continued to some extent. The ratiojiale of 
good reading should, as occasion offers, be more fully explained, 
particularly as regards emphasis and modulation. Emotional 
readhig should receive a fair share of attention. In the male 
schools, exercises in declamation and recitation will be appro- 
priate as an auxiliary. 

2. The pieces read, being of a higher order of style and sub- 
iect, should receive a more careful analysis on the part of the 
teacher, so as, by interrogation, to lead the mmds of the pupils 
proper miderstanding of then: snbject-matter, and enable 
1 to obtam all the information and culture of mind ^hieh 
Ihey may be made the vehicle of hnparlmg. Much time is apt 
to be misspent in this grade by simply permittmg the pupils to 
read mechanically and Kstlossly pieces of difficult prose and 
poetry, which by earnest teaching might be made to iii on the 
mmds, and often in the hearts, of the pupils so much that is 
valuable. Few tests are so thorough of the earnestness and 
still of a teacher as the teachmg of reading in this and the 
next grade. The subject, the style, the difficult or unusual 
words, the allusions, the course of reasonmg, mode of treat- 
ment, A-c, may all be made the basis of useful investigation by 
the pupil or comment by the teacher. 

3. The pieces re.ad should comprehend a sufficient variety 
both as to style and subject, to afford scope for what is above 
suggested. They should include didactic, narrative, argumenta- 
tive, and oratorical selections: extracts from disthiguished 
writers m history, biography, popular science, &c., as well as in 
the various departments of poetry ; an important object of the 
mstruction bemg to give a taste for reading more fully the 
works or compositions from which the eitracls arc made Some 
account of the authors should be given in connection with the 
lessons. 
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ETYMOLOaY. 

1. The prefixes and tujjiia leotned in the precediig grades 
should bo reliened by appropriate exercises inTolring the ap- 
plication o( eosj roofc. For this purpose such words as the 
follo-mngniaybensedi-dmniorc!, thralMom, depffi, oMuot, 
version, locoi.-mTOl-ring EngUsh, or Anglo-Saion, and Latm 
affixes only. 

2 Neil the exercises should inToke the use o£ easy Latin 
roots, such words as the tohowmg being used ;-a«er(, adiairl, 
conoerf, peruerf, Ac— iierae, wrsion, diwrse, ic. The apphoa- 
tion of various affixes, so as to form several words from the 
same root, will serve to impress the moanmg of the root, sn t(s 
■ourious forms, on the mmd of the pupil, as well as to review the 
affixes. Latin wwds need not be taught. 

3. After a few exercises of this tmd, words containmg mis- 
cellaneous roots may be used, as predic!, subinif, rejecf, moode, 
&0.; then words containing prefctes and suffixes, as Submuision 
objecfion, con/»ent, procedure, &a.; care bemg taken at first to 
select such words as aro recrularly formed, and the hteral signi- 
fication of which exactly or nearly agrees with the actual mean- 
ing aa used. 



4. The followmg form of mali/siB is suggested :—Abdud— 
formed from the root duct, which means to hod, and the prefix 
ah, which means away. Hence, abdud means to lead away. 
Actual meanmg, k, tab amy by stealtli; as, "They tried to al- 
duot the child from his parents." 

5. In this form of analysis, the root and its meaning are first 
stated; next, the ».#»; Bien, tke prefix ; and then the literal 
meaning of the word, to be followed in ah oases by the actual 
meaning, which is to be exemplified in a sentence. 

6. After the pupil is sufficiently initiated in the method so as 
to analyze words with some degree of facihty, the prmcipal 
Latin roots should be taken up and taught exhaustively, alpha- 
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Jjehcallj, or in the order of tlieir diffiouliy. These should be 
Mowed by « few of the Oreek roots, suffiies md prefixes, to 
be followed by the Prenoh or other foreign roots. The Anglo- 
Saion, or Enghsh, roots should, if taught at aU, follow these. 
An beyond the Latin roots, and, if necessary, some of these 
may be reserved for the Knit Grade. ' 

7. Eiercises in the " formation of words from given roots" 
should form a prominent part of the eiercises used to famiharize 
the pupils with the meaning of the roofs, as well as the mean- 
ing of words derived from them. For the purpose of this in- 
struction, the Enghsh form of the root is aU that needs to be 
taught, In this way the subject will be freed from much com- 
plexity. Thus, after analyzing the word daiixt, the pupil gives, 
as far as he can recall to mind, the words derived from the root 
dad: as, denial, (feiiiate, Ajifoid, (ienfltion, dmfifrice, dmHlorm, 
mdenl, &c. Words such as dmlislry are to be considered as of 
ixondary formation, and to be analyzed by considering dentist 
the primitive. In this way the analysis of a very large dass 
of words will be greatly simphfied. 



GEOGBAPHY. 

Odtunes op Physical Geogeaphs. 

1. Some departments of physical geography, though perhaps 
not inown by that name, have always been the necessary intro- 
ductory element to the most rudkoentary outhue of poKtical 
geography.—Describing the course of a river, the position of a 
peninsula or a cape, the direction of a mountain chain or the 
boundaries of a continent, is as truly a part of physical geo- 
graphy, as IS the explanation of the oscfflation of the tropical 
ram-belt, of the formation and transport of icebergs, or of the 
theories of the trade-winds and ocean currents. 

2. The physical geography specially prescribed iu this grade 
IS a comparative science. It considers the world as an organic 
whole, and presents the planetary conditions, the mutual re- 
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lationa of all its parts, internal and external — the land, tlie sea, 
and the atmospliere, — the geographical distribution and con- 
ditions of the vai-ious forms ot vegetable and animal life, and 
of the various races of mankind. 

3. In the brief time that can be allowed to so comprehensive 
a subject in a single grade, it is obvious that only the simplest 
outHne can be presented. The work has been carefully pre- 
pared for in the geography of the preceding grades, to which 
attention is here specially invited, 

4 A synopsis of the points included in the grade is here ap- 
pended. If a text-book is used, the teacher shouM first be 
tjiormghly familiar mth its contents, so that it may be employed 
principally as a reading or reference-book from which appro- 
priate sekclions may be read in the class. If any other course 
be pursued, most of the text-books treat the subject so exten- 
sively that the pupil will necessarily leave it, as well as the grade, 
with, only an unfinished foundation and no superstructure, 

SrALLABUB OF ToVlCB. 

The Earth rut a Globe, — its dimensions — probaWe condition of its interior (very 
brief)— itB aurface, as land, water, and atmoiplicrie envelope. The EarA as a 
P^anef— the zones and their calises— the land divided, the ocean not— comparative 
extent of each— land surface (omit geology), the oontinenta— flieir direction, coo- 
tour, eleTftlJonB — the great mountmn systemB of the globe, volcflnoea— theory of 
(brief)— distribution of volcaooea— the plateau belts— the great plains (use black- 
board and rough chalk diagrams of sections)— the great islands and archipelagos, 
their distribution and arrangement. 

The Ocean,— its subdivisions and great arroa— its level— its great currents, their 
fnnction, and some one theory of their' ori^ (very brief ). 

The JtoiojpftCT-e,— its constitttents— vital importance of ita watery vapor and its 
■ carbonic acid — BTaporatiou from the ocean surface, and eapcdally in the torrid zone. 

The WiWs,— The Trades, the Coocter-trades— theory of (yery brief) r^on of 
variable winds — (very brief) the winds as carriers of ocean vapor. 

The Great Bai i-helt —\i& oacillations— tropical rainj -uid dry seasons—tlie 
mountains as condensers — dluBtrationa 

Drainage — the river systems of the leveral continents — their csjstenoe and 
direction in rdati n to the winds anlmountain ranges— tiuses of deaerts—Ulus- 
tration— lakes— snow on mountains and in frigid zonea— glaciers th ir origin and 
motion (very bnef ) — leebei^, their origin. 
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Vegetation {very brief ),— warmth and moiBture neoeiaary to— general charao- 
teristica of tropical vegetation— wcU-known examples of Bubtropical anJ temperate 
region a— eiam plea of arctic regions — Eidmples of tie great forest belta— prairie 
belts — desert bolts— effects of various plants on liamaD industries and develop, 
ment (very brief). 

AnimnU (very brief),— ell aracteristica of the several zones and cnntinenta 

eiamplea. 

Man, — th«Yttrionsracea,tiieir proportion, leading pecali«ritiBS, and distribution. 

The picture* and illmiraiitu diagrOTia and maps of any good text-book will, if 
properly nssd, rerj greatly simplify and expedite the stadj of nearly every de- 
parUnent of the subject, and will render definite ideoa that might be otherwise 
Yagne. 



ARITHMETIC. 

» 

1. In this grade, tho teaching consists in large part of a re- 
view of what has goue before, with exercises sufficient in num- 
ber and difficulty to familiarize the pupils with the principles, 
and render them expert and accurate in their application. For 
suggestions in regard to this part of the work, the teacher is 
refeiTed to the preceding grades. 

2. The advanced work comprises the following: Exchange, 
Equation of Payments, Proportion, Partnership, and Square Root 
with its simple applications. The exorcises employed to teach 
these departments of arithmetic, should be of as practical a 
character as possible ; and all the processes should be specially 
analyzed, the rules given being in all cases deduced from this 
analysis. A careful explanation of the husiness transactions 
invoived in any of the rules or their applications, should always 
be given before the pupils are required to solve the problems. 
Failure more frequently arises from a want of this knowledge 
than from a deficiency in arithmetical attainment. 

3. The following syUaJms contains a brief summary ot what 
is suggested to be taught in this grade. 
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SYLLABva ov Topics. 

1. EioHANQK,— Its nature; bills of esoliange ; par of eschange; acceptance; 
domestic eiohange— 1« include two caaes :— 1. To find the coat of a draft when it& 
face and the rate are given ; 3. To find the face, the cost and rata being given ; 
for^gn eschange, including the consideration of biila oa England and Fr^ce 
(cases aain domeatie exchaage) ; analjaia aa in percentage. 

2. EQUATtoN OF PAiMENTa,— Cases: 1. To find average time of payment, when 
the iteraa have the same datt, but different credits ; 2. When the items have 
different dates; 3. To find the average time for paying balance of account, having 
both debits and credits. Analyik, on the principle of intereat, reducing each prin- 
cipal concerned to $1. 

3. Pkofobtiom. — KaUo ; proportion defined ; relation of antecedents and conse- 
(luents; ratio of 4 to 12,4: 12,=A, method of finding the miasing term; simple 
and compound proporljon distinguished ; problems involving each (these problems 
should be oaly snch aa are required to illustrato the prUiciple, aince they are ordi- 
narily to be solved by analysis prenonaly ^ven). 

4 PAETjraBsniF. — Terma defined. Cases; 1. To find each partner'a share when 
the profit or loss is divided according to capital only; 2. To find it when time ie 
considered. Anatyds, fractional, or by means of proportion, 

B. Squaek Root. — InvolntiA. and evolution defined; simple examples of each; 
powers of roots ; illustration of what is meant by finding the square of a num- 
ber ; what is meant by square root. Elustrate by simple poweri, integral and 
fractional, — common fractions and decimal fractions (the latter carefully).. 
Problema in which the root contains denominations other than units. Uluatrato 
by geometrical oonstrnction (square of the sum of two lines). 

The following are specimens of " simple applications," which may be taught in 
this grade;—!. Given the area, to find the aids of the square containing it. 

2. Given the length and width of a rectangle, to find the ^de of a square 
equivalent to it. 

Note.— In teaching the pnpUs bow to find the irea of 4 reolaagle, avoid gmng the crrone- 
OBB tmprsBBion that we absolutely mnlliply the length bj- the width aa eipraeaed b J ifcnora*- 
naie numSo-j. Show Uiat tht number of mptrfaial umis corresponding to the ftmar unile of 
tb» length, is multipliea by the number (nbBtract) of Unear units in tho width. Thui, If the 
length be 10 (eel, and tho width 5 feet, the ares must be 6 HmsB 10 sauace feet, equal to 60 

3. Given any two sidea of a light-angled triangle, to find the other side. Teach 
and iliiistrate the geometrical theorem on which this problem depends. Give vari- 

■ 0U9 queationa requiring an application of this problem. 

4. Every topic to be treated in this grade ehould be intro- 
duced by mental exercises, the slate being used only -when the 
nnmbers involved are too large for intellectual calculation. 
The pupils should be constantly practiced in this mental work. 
The text-hook in mental arithmetic should be sparingly used ; 
and great care should be exercised in assigning lessons for 
liome-study in this branch. 
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ENGLISH GltAMMAK. 

1. In this grade, it is required that the pupils should be 
exercised in the analysis and parsing of sentences of a higher 
grade of difficulty. Those of anomalous or peculiar construction 
should be avoided. The analysis, except for review, shoiold ba 
only in outline, so as to show the general " structure," and en- 
able the pupil to see clearly the relation of the clauses or mem- 
bers. This is essential to a correct and definite understanding 
of the meamrtg of the sentence, as well as for the application of 
rules having reference to the construction of sentences. Some 
Imowledge of punchiation should be imparted in this con- 
nection. 

2. The following sentence analyzed will illustrate the re- 
quirements, in this respect, of this grade : 

" Pay the debts which thou owest ; for he who gave thee 
credit relied upon thy honor, and to withhold from him his 
due is both mean and unjust." 



Analysis. — This sentence consists of two members : 1. " Pay 
the debts," &e., to "owest ;" 2. "He who gave the6,"<&c., to " un- 
just." These members are connected by "for." 

The first member contains the clause "which thou oweSt," 
used as an adjunct of "debts." 

The second member consists of the two clauses; "He who 
gave thee," &c., to " honor," and " To withhold," &o,, to 
" unjust." 

This should be followed by the parsing of the most important 
words, which will show whether a more minute analysis of the 
sentence should be required of the pupil or not. 

3. As far as may be necessary, the structure of the sentence, 
discovered by analysis, should be made the subject of criticism, 
with reference to its clearness in expressing the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed, iis 'proprieiy, unity, harmony, &c. The 
thought itself may be, to some extent, analyzed, and subjected 
to critical remark. 
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4. The parsing, as an application of the rules and principles 
peculiar to our own language, should also, as far as possible, 
be so conducted as to have a critical end in view. This ■will 
greatly improve the pupils in their use of language, by render- 
ing them more alert in discovering inaccuracies, as well as im- 
presaing more deeply upon their minds a knowledge of the rules 
by which they should be guided in expression, 

5. False Syntax — Composition. — Exercises in the correction 
ot false syntax should be abundantly used in this grade. The 
construction of sentences should assume the character of ex- 
tended composition, the themes being selected by the pupUs 
themselves or assigned by the teacher. Of course, care should 
be taken that the themes are of a simple character — appropriate 
to the mind of a child, and cultivated to awaken thought, not 
to repress it, as is too often the case when difficult subjects of 
an abstract or comprehensive character are chosen for tlie ex- 
ercise. 



BISTORT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

For general suggestions see Fourth Grade. 

Syllabus of Topics. 



IB 3 Give, oraUj,a vcrj btict oiiilico atoounf of the Frenoli Eesolutlon, the reetJlinB re- 

is of France and England and of Encopc generallj- ; tho ooDtinnance of these ware to 

eitent, based upon our foreign poliej, md ttat we wers at last drawn into the voctai of 

er also to Waehington'B Farewell Addreas, and give, brloHy, a very few of its leading 



1797 — 1801 — Adatm' AdminatraUon. — Foreign relations. — Continued troubles 
■with France, Domeslin history. — Unpopular measures — the death of "Washing- 
ton — removal of the Capital. 
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I B<)\-iem—Jefersnn's Admm!siraiion.— Bomeslic Hislojy. —AdmiasiOJioi Ohio— 
]ta prerioua relatione. The Louiaiaua purchase, its immediate and BubscqneDt 
importance. Hamilton and. Burr, 180i — a sketch of the historj- of eacli, Fulton'a 
first steamboat, 1807. Foreign rdations.— Tripolitan war, 1801-1805, its cauaes 
-and results. 

NoTB.— Bead Ihe detail, il giren. 

The atate of Europe, and the importance of oar carry! ng-tfade. Extraordinary 
measures of Fraace and England in relation to the rights of neutrals. English 
claimB of right of search and impresament — beanng of the impressment claim 
upon our naturalized citizens, and our national honor. " Once a snbject, always a 
subject." Affair of the Leopard and Chesapeake, 1807. Orders in Council and 
the Milan Decree, 1807. Embargo, 1807-1809. Hon-interconrse Act, 1809. 

1809-1817.— J/aiiison's AdrninUiraiioii. The entire interest centers in the J''oi'«^ 
relations — lliey control the Domestic history. Berlin Decree abolished, 1810. 
THinE.~Ilead the afiair of iie Little Belt— Indian War. 

War declari^ii June 19, 1812 — its two chief causes. 

theaggreBBlveeipedifioaBintoCanaaa, IromBetroit to Uie 8t. Lawrenna; their general (aU- 

fortnnasof thswar, eioepting on the Lakes— utter fleBtrucllon ol American eommerce; third, 
the BggresalTB eipedlUonB of tlie BritiBh. the Ameffcans being chiefly on the aafenalve after 
1812. Indiamwac in the West and SouthweHt. Invaaiona from Canada. Blockade of aU im. 

by Ihe way of Lake Champlaln. EipadiUon Egainat New Orleans, and its purposes— final 
repulse of all theao attempts, and similar fate of renewed aggreealona of the Americana 
Bgainet Canada, reatrnotion of the Indian power. 
Give the sequence of leading BTents, omitting the datea, eisept as to years. 

The Hartford ConTention — its alleged purposes — its effects. Treaty of Peace, 
December, 1814. A part of the general pacification of Europe upon the fall of 
Napoleon. The oansea of the war not even alluded to in the treaty. Have these 
qnestiona ever been settled ? If so, when and how 1 

Nora.— Bead tlie second Earbary -war, 1818-1815— its cauaes md results. 

1817-1825 — Monroe's Admtniatratioti. — Domestic History — Missom-i Compro- 
raise, 1820. FormaHon of new parties on questions of commerce and finance. 
Wbigs and Democrats. The leading questions until 1845. Foreign relations. — 
Purchase of Florida. The Monroe Doctrine, 1822, its ori^n and importance. 

1825-1829— /oA» QuifKy Adams' AdimmttraHon.— Tariff of 1828— leads to the 
defeat of the Whigs and the election of Jackson. 

1829-1S37 — Jaclnon't AdminutraUmi, — Domestic History — United States Bank, 
Nullification, 1832. Clay's Compromise. Foreign relations. — French Indemnity. 

1837-1841— Fan Buren's AdminwtraMon.—Fania of 18S7. Sub-Treasory Bill, 
1840. Political revolution. 

1841-1846— iTamsoB — Tii/ler's AihinisCralion. — DomesUo history. Bantrnpt 
Law. Dorr's EebeUion. Foreign relations.— The Maine boundary. Annexation 
■of Texas. 
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1846-1849 — PoJUi Administration. — Domestic relations now give direction to 
Foreign policy. Oregon boundary — ita yet unsettled point In ISIZ. Chain of 
causes leading to the Mexican war. Boundary clamed by Texas. Mexican war, 
May, 18*6, to Feb., 1848. 

csmpaign. 

Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo — its terms. Discovery of California gold in 1848 
— its important subsequent influence upon the national developmeat, 

1840-1853 — Tat/hr and PiUmorit Administi'oiion — Slavery question the leading 
element in subsequent history. California question, 1860 — its alleged relation to 
the Missouri Compromise. Deatli of Taylor. Clay's Compromise Bill, 1850. 

1853-1857 — Pierces AdminixtratMn. — Effects of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 1864 — it violates the Missouri Compromiao. Rise of a new 
party, "Free-soil" or Republican. Civil war in Kansas, its causesi, flow of immi- 
grants into tha Territory , 

1867-1861 — Buchanan's Adminislrati/m. — Kansas troubles. JohnBpown'saffair 
— its effects. Split of the great DemocraUo party. Four Presidential candidates. 
Election of Lincoln. Extreme doctrine of State Bighfa. Secession of South Caro- 
lina, Dec, 18flO. Fort Sumter. More States accede. Confederate government 
formed, Feb., 1861. 

1S&1--16B5— Lincoln' s Adminktmtifm.—CM\ war. Fort Sruntcr, April 12, 1861. 
Effects upon the North. President's proclamation. Mora States secede, making 
eleven in all. 



■ Bt Chambersburg— all of which were repelled. That tbeiQBinobjeolBDf Ite aggresBlTe 
nts of the Dnion troops were, lat, the destruction of Lao s anoy M theupeDingof tho 

equent capture of New Orleans and .Vickaburg, tlie Unea were contracted hj a move- 
im the norlh-WBBt to tlio aouth-eaat, ending in ShecAan'B macoli from .Wlanta to 
b and Goldsboro'. The leading incidents wiU then readily fall Into place.— Show the 
ice of the blockade, the chief function of the Beet^-alao, but very briefly, the 
IS expenditure of men and money on tmth aidea, and tha meaaurea by wiicli they 



1865-1863 — Johnson's Adndnistration, — Death of Lincoln. The two subjects of 
leading importance— 1st. Providing for the public debt; 2d. Reconstruction. Tha 
18 th Amendment. The President and Congress quarrel. Impeachment, TheFraneh 
in Mesioo and deniand of the United States Government. Purchasa of Alaska. 
Laying of the Atlantic cable. 

1369-1873 — Granfs Adminiilraiion, — Pacific Railway. 14th and 16th Amend- 
ments. Alabama question. Leading provisions of the Treaty of Washington. 
The Geneva Arbitration. 
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t. EmlgraUoQ and InnBisration, Erie Canal md Lskee u tlie 
team boala— BeJiwHj-s— TelEgrapha, In th.6 revievf include 
!h as Calhoun, Claj, Webster, Seward, Gcaelaj', rulton, Morae, 



ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. 

1. The teacher should, at first, endeavor to awaken an inter- 
est in the subjeet by referring to some of the moat impressive 
and beautiful phenomena connected with the sun, the moon,, 
the stars, planets, comets, and meteors. Endeavor to induce 
the pupils to observe more attentively these phenomena, and 
to excite their curiosity to know about them. Encourage them 
to ask questions in relation to what they observe ; as. Why 
does the moon change its appearance? "Why does the sun 
rise so far from the east, or set so far from the west at certain 
times in the year ? What bright star was in the west on a 
certain night, at a particular time ? and other such questions, 
some of frhich the pupils are, of course, to be told cannot be 
answered until they have further studied the subject. Then 
they wiU learn to study the science from nature as well as from 
the book. 

2. Let the general phenomena of the heavens be first ex- 
plained — the movements of the sun, moon, stars, and planets Id 
relation to the horizon ; the circles of daUy motion— the differ- 
ence between planets and fixed stars; how to distinguish some 
of the former, &c. 

3. The following topics may then be taken up in their order : 
The Earth, its form, magnitude, motions, &g. Circles and dis~ 
tances on the Earth and in the heavens. Day and Night. The 
Seasons, &a. These topics should be illustrated by the use of 
a Tellurian, and Problems for the Globe should be used for the 
purpose of exercise and illustration. 

4. Next, teach the general arrangement of the Solar System. 
Inferior and superior planets — their magnitudes, revolutions, 
position of orbits, periodic times, and apparent motions. 

5. The mathematical definitiom necessary for the proper un- 
derstandii^ of this portion of the subject should be taught 
incidentally thereto. 
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NATUEAL PHILOSOPHY. 

For general suggestions, see Third Grade. 
Syllabus or Topics. 

Acoaslici — Preliminary. A general idea of tlio transraission of vibralions illus- 
trated. The nature of soimd. Sounding' bodies. A medium neceasarj. Tlie air 
89 a medium. Other media. Limits of andihility of yibrations. Velocity in 

tion of sound. 



air and other media. Loudness does not alter the velocity. 
Echo, its causes and limits. Physical distinction f " f 
music. Influence of soand-boa T *■ P g 

tubes. Resonance — murmur of T ta 

wonderful phyaieal condition of m 

So™ — Many important esperimen Bt m 

Furonomici — Heat — tnown onl ff Eff 

upon the constitution of bodies. m h t h 

air a bad conductor and worse r mpo ta 

Tegetation, Ac Heat as a sens us h < 

hea^qoantity and elfecta erf 
Source of the heat developed by fr 
motion, neat only a mode o 
matter. Source of heat in com 
in its construction — nature of z 
ature of bodies. Phenomena 
invariable at a given elevation 
' IS with elevation — boilini 



brato y ra ti 
Ti h 



. Pitch in 
Bpeakjug- 



illuatrated — 

h clothing, to 

d CO d Sources of 

) ph ca geography. 

d to molecular 

d nictible as 



es — eff on tempCT- 
mp tu b g water — why 

pp cati HE wh b iling point 
essel. The steam engine— its essential 
elements and general principles— high-preaanre and low-pressure engines. 

fV'iis.^Light— moves in straight lines. Shadows. Sources of light. Vlbra- 
(ory nature of light {only refer to it). Velocity of light- how tnown. Law of 
intensity illustrated- Photometry by shadows. Non-luminous bodies— how seen. 
Eeflection— its law— mirrors, and their uses (treat more fully of the plane mirror 
than of the others) Eefraction— its simplest phenomena— its law. Lenses— 
uses of, especially the conves lens Color— the prism and the solar spectrum- 
the order of the colors {refer Y ry bneSj to ti rm c and a t mc raj s) Phenomena 
of the rainbow— the c lors of objects-— j; mary colors The eye and y s on 

J/oTneKsm. —Magnets natural and art fie al— forna of art he al migneta- po 
larity— attraction and rep Ua on— magn c nduct on— t mj-orary and permanent 
magnets — the Earth a magn t — magnet c nee tie 

.£7eci«i!i^.— Friction a] ele tr e ty — conductors and n n-co d ctors — electr c ty 
not a fluid, but a polar zng force related to magnet am— attract nandrepolsio — 
electric induction — insulators — effects of points — atn o jheno electr c Ij — ts on 
gin— lightning-rods- the flash— the wh to hot ali^-the thunder Popular fallac es 
— electric fluids — thunder-bolts — heat lightning — cause of thunder. Current elec- 
, tricity from chemical action — a battery, its wires and poles — polarized condition 
of the parts— how to develop heat and light^-usea made of these— simple helix 
— simple galvanometer— magnetism developed by electric cmrent — temporary 
magnet and magnetic telegraph. 
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FIRST GRAJ3E. 

Outlike Co^-hse. 
Reading, Spelling, and Mipnolnffif— Continued. 
^?-i(Aine(i(— Mental and written, continued, with iv 
EHglish Grammar — Continued, with compofition, the lattfir la include impi'omptu 
exercises. Practice to be afforded io letter-writing, with inetinction aa to folding,, 
directing, etc 

Asti-onomtf — Outlines continued. 

Al'jfhra — Through simple equntions. 

General IRslory — The outlines of Ancient and Modem. 

Book-keeping. 

ConatiMion of Ihe United States. 

The RwUments of Plane Oeomdry — (First Book of Lfgendi'e, or an equivalent.) 

ChemMry — Elementary principles and facta, without text-book. 



DIEECTIONS, Etc. 

Reading, Speluno, Airo Etymology — See previous grades. 

Arithmetic. 

In this grade, the pupils are to be carefully reviewed and 
practised in the principal rules comprised in the preceding 
grades. They are also to be taught the following : 

1. Citfe Root — How to extract it, with an iUnstration (by 
means of blocks) of the process. If the pupil has studied Alge- 
bra sufficiently, a demonstration by the Binomial Theorem may 
be given. The formula representing the cube of the sum of 
two quantities, will enable the pupil to remember clearly the 
details of the riile. 

2. ApplicaUiyits of the Cube Eoot— to include the comparison 
of similar sohds. 

3. Mensuration, which should at least include the following 
eases: — 1. To find the area of a parallelogram when the base 
and altitude are given; 2. To find the area of other quadri- 
laterals, with sufficient data ; 3. To find the area of triangles ; 
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4, To find the area of a circle ; 5, To find the diameter and 
circumference of a circle when the area is giTcn ; 6. To find 
the solid contents, from sufficient data, of a cube, paraUelopiped, 
prism, pyramid, cylinder, cone, and sphere; 7. To find the eon- 
tents of a cask, or other vessel, with the requisite data. 

Ekglish Geammae. 

1. The exercises of this grade comprise those of analysis, 
parsiag, and composition. Sentences of an irregular, or 
idiomatio construction, should be presented to the pupil, 
■with the view to show how far their analysis can be made to 
harmonize with the usual syntactical rules, and to teach the 
just Kmits of their use. Anything bordering on slang should be 
discountenanced and condemned. An improper construction — 
that is, one that contravenes well-established rules and prin- 
ciples — should not be sanctioned by any ingenious analytical 
contrivance or substitution. 

2. 'The exercises in analysis should embrace the careful and 
critical study of select passages from some of the best English 
and American writers ; as Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Cowper, 
Young, Bryant, Longfellow, &c., &c. Prose writers, such as 
Addison, Johnson, &c., should also be drawn upon for exer- 
cises, — always, however, with a critical end in view, — to discover 
and correct errors, as well as to find exceUencies and beauties. 



3. Such exercises, to however limited an extent it ii 
to carry them, will always exert an important influence upon 
the pupils' style of composition, if not of daily speech. They 
wiU serve, moreover, to cultivate the taste of the pupOs, and to 
awaken an interest in their minds in the study of English and 
American hterature. A good reading-book -wiU be found 
'mportant auxihary in carryir^ on the instruction here 



4. The exercises in composition should be, to some extent, 
impromptu, so as to develop that fluency and readiness ia the 
■written expression of thought which is of so much service in 
almost every sphere of hie. The -writing of letters, &c., as 
prescribed, should receive a very careful attention in this 
connection. 
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ASTEONOMY. 

1. The topics embraced in the preceiiing grade shoiild be 
carefully reviewed in this grade, as far as may be necessary to 
secure thorough preparation for the advanced portions of the 
subject, -which constitute the special work of the grade. 
The use of the globes should be continued, in order more 
fully to familiarize the pupils -with the Doctrine of the Sphere, 
— so important to a clear understanding of astronomical facts, 

2. The interest'of the pupils in the observation of astronomi- 
cal phenomena should be sustained by calling their attention 
as frequently as possible to facts which they can verify in this 
way. By degrees, the pupils should be induced to famiharize 
themselves with the locations, at different seasons of the year, 
at a given time by the clock, of the most conspicuous constel- 
lations and stars. The use of the Celestial Globe, or a plani- 
sphere, wiU furnish valuable aid in the accomplishment of this. 
The positions of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury, among the stars, should be kept constantly in ^-iew, 
together with their apparent motions, and general progress east- 
ward. The use of a good almanac will afford assistance in 
accompUsbing what is here suggested ; also iu calling attention 
to the more unusual phenomena connected with echpses. 

3. The following topics should be especially treated in this 
grade: 

Syllabus of Topics. 

1. The Sira— its magnitude, real and apparent ; distance from the earth (give a 
general idea of the mannei- of finding thia, although a minute Imowledge oiparaUax 
may be reservad tor the more adyanced part of the subject) ; solar spots— theory 
with regard to their cause, their apparent motions, what is deduced from this. 
The Zodiacal light may be brieay referred to in connection with the Sun. 

2. The PRUiAaY Planets— in succesaiOD, commencing with Mercury, the pupil 
to learn the moat important fact in relation to their orbits, magnitudes, telescopic 
appearance, synodic and sidereal periods, axial rotations, apparent motions, aeasons, 
satellites, Ac The Asleroida, their orbits, ibc. Any interesting facta in reladoQ 
to the history of astronomical discovery should be communicated incidentally, u 
this will serre to make the subject more attraotive. 

3. The Moon— in a similar manner, teaching about its phoiM and their caiwe, its 
resolutions, periods, Harvest Moon, Xjjraftons, and a brief general description of 
Uia Imiar surface (Sdeaograpkij). 
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4. EcupBKS— solaf and lunar; total and partial, tiow caused; eomparative 
frBquoncj — Bcliptio limits. Transits, their cause — why iinportimt. 

6. Tii>E9 — flood and ebb, spring and neap, how oaused ; principal facta connected 
with theni; the tidal wave; height of tide ut different places — primitive and 
detivatiTe tides. 

6. Couars— their peculiar appearance, the different parts of which they are 
composed; different kinds of comets; periodic times of the comets of short period 
— interesting facta in relation to the orbits, size, mass, dm»itij, and apparent magni- 
tude of conspicuous comets. 

7. A brief account of MeUors, their euppoeed nature and origin — cause of the 
periodic displays of meteora. 

8. Stabs — classification — the constellaljona — names, classiflcation of, brightest 
stars in each — apparent change in position due to precession ; cause of precession; 
exercises in finding the constellations viaihlo at any time ; the galany ; proper 
motion of the stars ; multiple stars ; variable and temporary stars ; distances of 
the stars, how fonnd; parallax, diurnal and annual. 

9. KKBOLa; — claseifioatioQ of ; their natureandappearance; general location and 
appearance ; tho location and appearance of some of the most noted, 

10. TiiTE — how measured ; solar, sidereal, and civil day; why the solar exceeds 
the eidercal day ; why tlie sular days are unequal; equation of time; tropical, 
iidereal, and civil years, how and why they difrer in length. 

11. AsTROsoinc*!, Refbactios — its effect upon the apparent positions of the 
heavenly bodies; variation at different altitudes. 

la. Obneiul Review. 

4. In giving instruction in this subject, its special office as a 
means of training the conceptive faculty, should be kept steadily 
in view. Facts of observation and facta of inference should be 
carefully distiaguished. Apparatus and diagrams will afford 
some aid hi enabling the mind to grasp the more difficult facts 
of inference ; but the actual observation of the phenomena to 
be illustrated should precede, as far as possible, the use of 
these. Thus, a good tellurian will illustrate clearly the causes 
of the change of the seasons, and a diagram may be made to 
show the reason of their unequal duration ; but the facts of 
these changes and iaequahties must first be clearly appre- 
hended by the mind. If this is done, the natural curiosity to 
know the cause will make the pupUa more attentive to the in- 
struction given. Cumbrous and comphcated machinery, with- 
out the attentive observation of the natural phenomena, and 
the conceptions baaed upon them, rather serve to give false. 
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notions than t^ impart clear ideas of the actual facts. A good 
planisphei-ewill prove a valuable aid in the study of uranography. 

5. Nor should the teacher fail, in connection with this in- 
struction, incidentally to impress upon the pupils' minds that, 
in studying the laws and facts of the universe, he is contem- 
plating the works of a beneficent Creator, infinite in wisdom 
and power. No subject is so well qualified as astronomy to 
give just ideas in this respect, and, while performing a peeuhar 
and most important office in the training and development of 
the intellectual powers, to exalt the understanding, and give 
elevation and tone to the whole character. 



ALGEBEA. 

1. This subject is to be taught as a peculiar mathematicoi 
language, by means of which the relations of quantities and the 
result of their combinations may be expressed, and reasoning 
in regard to them inay be facilitated. The symbols, both of 
quantities and relations, or operation, should at first be carefully 
taught and illustrated. 

2. The simple operations of addition, subtraction, multipHca- 
tion, and division, should not be exhaustively treated, as is 
usually done, before the pupil is made acquainted with the 
nature and use of equations. The equation is to Algebra what 
the proposition is to ordinary language. It is the means of de- 
finitely expressing a mathematical truth, either particular or 
general. Inequations (technically so called) express truths, but 
not exactly ; as, when we say s+y > 75, we do not indicate how 
much the sum of x and y exceeds 5 ; but if we say x + y = 6, 
we express a precise fact. It is suggested, therefore, that 
equations be presented very soon after the preliminary expla- 
nation of the symbols employed. The examples of equations 
first presented should be of the simplest character ; and their 
use in the solution of problems should be objeclivehj shown. 
This can be done by employing a few very easy questions, 
such as are given in some of the text-books for mental solution ; 
as, What number is that, to the hay of which, if &le added, the 
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sum will be 11 ? The dullest pupil can be easily made to per- 
ceive tlie use of expressing tliafc condition so that it can be 
clearly kept in view ; as (x representing the unknown number), 
I + 5 = 11. ■ ■ 

la solving such a problem, the auceessive steps or processes 
of i-easoning should be kept in view. Thus, subtracting 5 from 
each number, the result (expressed by a second equation) is 
^ = 6 ; and, multiplying by 2, the result (expressed by a third 
equation) is x — 12, which gives the solution. (Applied axiom 
to be referred to.) 

Such an exercise, properly performed, will develop more 
intelligence than whole months of mechanically working out, by 
blind rules, long sums in addition, subtraction, multiph cation, 
and division, sueh as Miiltiply s^ — 3x + 5 by x* — x^ + 2 ; 
Divide s^ — y' by s — y, &c., &g. These exercises are proper 
jn their place, but of themselves they have but little, if any, 
educational or practical value. 

SsLLflEos OF Topics. 
1. Preliminary explanation of symbols, both letters, as repreaentativeB of quan- 
tity, and the signs of relation or operation, as, -1- — X -r = •fee. ; eserclaes to 
familiarize the pupil with their aigniScanee and the mode of reading them. 

Note It will bo nt groat servioe to acflustoia Uie pupil to read Blgebralo eipceislons in euch 

a way as at once to imJicale their meaniDg ; ae, a + b, the enin at a and (> ,- a — ft, Uie differ- 
ence between o ana ft ; n X *. the product of a and 6, &c, EieroieeB in finding the numerical 
value of Bipreasiona, wlien pirtloulir Talaea are attribHted to the tepteeentatiTe letterB, will 
i^roatly aid in aocomplisliing tbia reaolt. TliuB, And the value o faib — ft: wbon a = 3, b = 2, 

a.^Eaay problems in arithmetic, the solution of which may be facilitateiJ by the 
use of equations, the latter to be of the eimplest form, and involving only an ap- 
plication of the pupils' acquired knowledge of symbols. This will at once ahow 
the pupils the value of the algebraic notation, and interest them in the study of 
the subject, as being of practical value. 

S. Menial practice in solving such problems, by means of equations. Most of 
■ the text-books in use will afford a sufficient variety. 

4. Practice in eolviag equations of this character; each equation to be read 

previously in. the form of a problem; as — =10, which may be read : 

What number is that, one-tlilrd of which esceeds one-eighth of it by 10 f 

The method of deari«g egwatioia of fractions and tra«ep<mti<ms should be taught, 
not by applying mechanical rules, but as procflsaea of analytical reasoning. Tiius, 
in the equation above given, tbe pupil will easily be made to perceive, that the 
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muUiijlKatioQ of bolh membera by U will produce an equatlun witlj»ut fractions. 

Six 24k 
(The iQtermediate step — 240 should be at first used.) 

6. After tlie pupils haye acquired a clear idea of the nature anduseof cqiiatioos, 
and some expertness in operating with those of a simple character, those of a more 
difficult or complex form should be presented,— givmg oceaaion for the use of the 
operations of addition, aubtraotion, multiplication and division which can then 
be more eshaustively freatud, with sufficient practice od the part of (ie pupil. 

6. The nature of literal equations or general expressions should be then taught, 
and esamples giyen, some of which may be made to involve an application of all 
these processes. 

Such as the following are suggested : 



(5.) 



(a + b) X 



Such equations aa the above involve much useful practice, not only in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, but also in fractions and in factoring. The 
latter should receive careful attention. 

6. The method of solving eqitations containing' more than one unknown 
quantity— involving the various methods of diminadonsboaid follow this, and 
sufficient practice in the aoluUon of proble»i». should also be afforded. The latter, 
witlx the preparation herem indicated, may be made a most important aid in train- 
ing the mind to careful and esact analysis, and logical reasoning— perhaps the 
most important object, generally, of the study, of this subject. 

BoTK.— This Byllabus is not designed to bo entirely sihrniativa, but to affotd hints as to the 
order and meHiod of presenting the most Important lopiea. 

Generai Histoey. 
1. The General Suggestions given in relation to United States 
History (see Grade Fourth), are, to a very great extent, appli- 
cable to this grade. The much greater extent of time to be 
covered in teaching ancient and modem history, together with 
the vast number and diversity of nations which it embraces, 
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Becesaitatee, in a much greater degree, the fixmg of a good 
outline in the mind of the pupil, as preliminary to a more 
minute study of the subject. 

2. This outline should be brief, but should show clearly the 
clironological and geographical relations of the nationa, the 
history of which is to be studied, and, to some extent, their 
ethnologiGal relations. When this has been done, it will be 
perfectly easy to take up the history of any nation compre- 
hended in this outline, and treat it intelligibly. The use of 
maps, charts, aud synchronous tables, will aid very much in 
impressing firmly upon the pupils' minds such an outline as is 
here stiggested. ^he maps used should show clearly and accu- 
rately the territorial extent and relations of the various nations 
generally treated of in ancient, mediseval, aud modem history. 
All names of places referred to should bo carefully pointed out 
on the map, so that their exact locatiou may be constantly 
kept in view. This will aid the memory very much, as it brings 
into play the faculty of conception. 

3. The order of time should be carefuUy kept in view at first, 
and the date (year) of each important event kept before the 
mind of the pupil. A few leading dates should be carefully 
memorized. After the history of different nations has been 
studied, the leading events of each should be arranged in syn- 
chronous tables. The reigns of contemporaneous sovereigns, 
for example, should be compared, and the connection of events 
in each carefully studied. 

4. Beviews, such as are suggested in the United States His- 
tory, by a chronological, geographical, and biographical ar- 
rangement of topics, should be given with sufficient frequency, 

5. The following syllabus presents the topics which should 
he embraced hx the outline above suggested: 



1, The nations and conntriea nf the most remote antiqtdty — Egypt and Hlhiopia, 
Sahglonia and A»aiiria, Zi/dia. Media, Si/ria and FaleiHne, Patui. Of these only 
A brief sketch need be learned. 
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2. Geekoe.— The mytliologic period (vtiry brief); tho period frcm the beginnini 
of the Persian war to the Roman conqueat of Greece. This will include Uio ria 
and fall of the Macedonian Empire, with its divisions under Alexander's 



:. EoME.— The legendary period ; tie foundatjon of the Republic in ita varions 
^, including the contests between the orders of Patricians and Plebeians; the 
■3 with the Samnites, Carthaginians, Ac. ; the civil wars, inoluding 
uiB tnumvirfltes; the fall of the Repnblic, and the foundation of the Empire under 
Augnstus. The territorial oonqueate should be ahown in connection with this. 

4. The Eouak Empire. — Its territorial acquisitions and ehangea from Aiigustus 
to the division of the Empire at the death of Theodosiua, inclui£ng a brief sketch . 
of the principal reigning emperors, and the invasions by the Gotha, Huns and 
Vandals. 

5. The Westerk Empire— from Honorius to its tall under AugnstoIuB (brief), 
including the barbaric invasions. 

B. TuE EAaniBN Eupiek — from Arcadiua to the taldog of Constantinople by the 
Ottomans; a brief sketch, including the vfars with the Goths, Saracens, Seljuks, 



7. The Sa 
quests aniT ei 

8. Frasce— the invasion of Gaul by tho Franks, and fonndation of the Mero- 
vingian Dynasty; a brief sketch of it; the Carlotiingitm Dynosfy, including Charle- 
magne's conquests, and the revival of the Western Empire ; the Capetian Dynasty, 
to the end of the Reign of Louis XL This will include the Crusades. 

9. Ekoiasd— a brief sketch of British History before the time of Egbert ; from 
Egbert to the Tudors. (England may be studied first, if it is preferred) 

10. Other nations contemporaneoua wiUi England and France (very briefly)... 

H. Modern Histobt— in a similar manner; M-ffland And France, as the leading 
nations ; other nations, inclading Cfermany, Prussia, Jiussia, Ac. 

12. Amhbioan Histobv — not immediately connected with TJ. S. History. 

Other parts of tlie world, as China, India, Ac, may be omitted in this prelimi- 
nary outline— which is all that is intended to be prescribed for the Grammar 



6. This history should be so studied as to induce the pupils 
to read standard writers upon the most important topics. The 
instruction should embrace advice and direction as to the best 
■writers in each period and nation. Historical selections will be 
found valuable for this purpose. 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. After the forms required in single-entry book-keeping 
have been taught, which should be quite brief, the nature of 
double-entry book-keeping should be explained, by showing 
the relation of deUt and credit, and how the former in one 
account may be exactly balanced in another, so that one set of 
entries may be made to verify the accuracy of another, and 
thus prevent the admission of any errors which may not be 
readily discovered and rectified. 

2. The classification of accounts should be followed by an 
explanation of the three books— D ay-Book, Journal, and 
Ledger. Journalizing simple entries in the Day-Book should 
then bo taught ; and suiScient exercises given to impart readi- 
ness and accuracy in the process. The keeping of a simple 
and brief set of accounts will then render the whole process 
and theory intelhgible to the pupils' minds, and will also render 
ihem guftieiently expert in their appKcation. 

3. All the common business forins should be taught; as the 
form of bills, receipts, bank cheeks, promissory notes, bills of 
exchange, invoices, &c., &c. Business correspondence should also 
receive some attention. It is of great importance to render the 
pupils expert in writing a good business letter. In every exer- 
cise fluency, legibility, and grace in penmanship should be 
carefully attended to. Quantity and quality should both be in- 
sisted on in this respect. 



COXSTITUTIOJ^ OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The requirement to teach the Constitution of the United 
States applies to pupils of both sexes in this grade. It has 
been deemed essential that those who pass through the course 
prescribed for the Grammar Schools should have some knowl- 
edge of the simple principles and requirements of the organic 
law of the nation, — the distribution of the powers of the general 
government, and the rights, duties, and obligations of an 
American citizen. 
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2. The Constitution itself should be the test studied, the 
pupils being made familiar, as far as possible, with the language 
of the instiTiment, and also instructed in the meaning and 
intention of the several provisions. Several matters, purely 
technical, will need to be carefully elucidated ; as ex-post-facto 
laws, biUs of attainder, habeas corpus, &c., &c. The history, 
English and American, pai'ticularly the former, which is con- 
nected with these, will prove a most instructive and interesting 
.subject for comment by the teacher. 

3, Questions as to the construction of certain points in the 
Constitution, which have been in agitation during the past 
history of the Country, would prove, in the boys' classes espe- 
cially, as far as time and opportunity may admit, useful for 
discussion, as tending to impart readiness in speech, as well as 
self-reliance and freedom in thought and opinion. 



GEOMETKY. 

1. This subject, from its extremely abstract character, is'quite 
difficult for young students fully to comprehend. It is essential 
that the abstract ideas with which it is concerned should be 
developed in the minds of the pupils at the preHminary stage 
of the study ; since, unless this is done, they cannot be profited 
by the instruction, nor, indeed, take any interest in it. They 
will, moreover, be wholly incapable of carrying on the processes 
of reasoning involved in the demonstrations, unless they clearly 
apprehend the nature of the truth to be proved, as well as of 
those assumed as premises, or arguments. 

2. The first idea to be developed is that of a solid, as con- 
ceived in geometry, involving three dimensions of extension ; 
next, that of a surface, abstracted from the soHd, involving tmo 
dimensions; next, that of a line, abstracted from the surface, in- 
volving one dimension; and, lastly, that of a point, as indicative 
of a position in the line, or at either of its extremities, and in- 
volving no dimensions. These terms, reversing the order, should 
then be defined; namely, point, line, surface, solid. Unless these 
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fuD["aiiiental conceptions are cleartj and tlioroughiy im] 
upon the minds of the pupils, no true progress can be made. 

^ 3. The chssifiGation of lines and surfaces may then be taught, 
the fundamental idea used being that of direction ; as of a 
straight line, iiever changing its direction ; a curved hne, chang- 
ing it a,t every point; of a broken line, changing it at certain 
points. The classification of surfaces into plane, curved and 
broken may be made in an analogous manner. 

4. With this, the idea of parallel lines may be made to har- 
monize by^conceiving them as lying side by side {literal mean- 
ing of paraUel), and all in the same direction, i. e., tending to a 
point at an infinite distance, or tending to points at a finite dis- 
tance, which, -wherever assumed, are at the same distance from 
each other (the latter may be the easier to develop at first). 

5.3,The idea of a plane angle should be made to harmonize 
with^ these conceptions of a straight line and parallel lines, 
being conceived as expressing the difference in direction of two 
straight lines that meet at a point. 



6. The definitions of Geometry form the groundwork of the 
subject, constituting the basis upon which all the subsequent 
reasoning rests ; hence, it is very important that these defini- 
tions should be clearly understood and carefully committed 
to memory. 

7, It is desirable, before the pupils are required to study 
demonstrations, that the different methods of reasoning should 

■ be carefully explained, and that they should, to some extent, be 
exercised in the same. This can easily be done by bearing in 
mind that geometrical truths have reference to a comparison 
of magnitude, and hence involve the idea of equality as a defi- 
nite fact, and inequality indefinitely. Thus, it is required to 
be proved that the sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles ; also, that, of any two sides 
of a triangle, that which lies opposife to the greater angle is 
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the greater (not how much greater). Henee, as a preliminary 
exercise, the following might be given : — Question — If A is 
equal to B, and B is equal to 0, how does A compare with C ? 
Answer — They are equal. Quesimi — Why is A equal to ? 
Answer — Because they are both equal to B. Question — How 
does that prove it? Answer— ^sgsm&b things that are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other. Question — Can that 
be proved? Answer — It cannot ; it is self-evident. Question — 
What are self-evident truths called? Answer— They are called 
axioms. 

A variety of such exercises may be employed ; and, in this 
way, the pupil, before beginning any formal demonstrations, 
may be made clearly to apprehend the nature of geometrical 
reasoning — so different from that which he has generally em- 
ployed during all his previous studies, or which he uses in 
daily life. If the foundation here suggested is weU laid, the 
pupil will soon find it as easy a task to read bis geometry, and 
to learn ^t by reading (not role study), as to read any other 
book of Si " 



8. Of course, in hearing recitations in geometry, the teacher 
should vary the method, so as to preclude entirely the possi- 
bility of any rote study, or merely verbal recitation. For this 
purpose, ^e figures employed should be different from those 
in the test-book, the letters used in connection with the figui-es 
should be changed, or numerals used in their stead. The dem- 
onstrations should sometimes be given without using either 
letters or numerals ; and, in the case of such as are very easy, 
the figures themselves may be dispensed with. In most cases, 
the pupil should be required briefly to recapitulate the argu- 
ments employed. 

9. The amount of ground to be covered in this grade is de- 
fined as the " First Book of Legendre, or an equivalent." The 
foUowing Syllabus (intended only to be suggestive) embraces 
everything required. 



. Elementary definitions — asioras — symbols. 

!. Theorems relftting to straight lines, an^iea, and polygons: I. The sum of any 
adjacent angles is eq^/al to two riffhl anffUs. 2. Vertical anghs are equal to each 
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othei: 3. The various theorems pci-Laining to the nngles formed by the intersection 
of two parallel lines and a third line. i. Angles having their sidee parallel are 
equal. 5. Triangles are equal, (a) when they have two sides and the included 
angle in each respectively equal ; {b) when they have two angles and tlie interjacent 
side in each respectively equal ; (c) when they have threa aides in each respectively 
equal. 6. The sum of tlie three angles of a triangie is equal to two right angles. 
7. The sum of the interior angles of a polygon is equal to twice as many right 
angles as the figure has sides, less four right angles. 8. The sum of the exterior 
angles of a polygon is eqtaal to tour right angles. 9. Theorems relating to a 
comparison of the perpendicular and oblique line drawn from the same point to the 
same straight line. 10. Only one perpendicular can be drawn from a given point 
to a given straight line. 11. The greater side of any triangle is opposite to the 
greater angle ; and the converse. 12. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelo- 
gram are equal ; and the converse. 13. Any problem, either after, or in connec- 
tion with, these theorems, which can readily be performed; as, to constraet an 
equilateral triangle, to bisect a given straight line, or a given angle, inc. In 
order to aid in the solution of these, it will be necessary to teach the definition o! 
a drcle, its conatrnetion, and parts. 

Comptas and ruler ezeramx may also be profitably interspersed. 



CHEMISTEY. 
1. The general suggesHons in regard to oral instrnction (see 
Eighth Grade) should here be carefully kept in view. The 
instruction required to be given in chemistry in this grade can 
only be very rudimental ; but, as far as it extends, it should be 
practical. The chemistry of common things, or of every-day 
life, is what is designed to be taught. 

5. Without apparatus, this instruction cannot, of course, be 
given objectively ; but very much may be conceptive. A con- 
siderable portion, however, must consist in imparting direct 
information. The following syllabus is suggested : 

Syllabus of Tones. 

1. Eleuesis — Cliomical attraction — Atomic Theory — Nomenclature (brief), 

2. Important elemeak described ; as, Osygen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Hydrogen : 
their principal compounds. The metals, osides, salts. 

3. The AruosrnERE — its constituents — its relations to plants and flnimala. 

4. The EsKTH— Relation of plants and animals to it. Soils— thai 
— Common Salt, Soda, Potash, time, &c. 

6. pLiMis — what we obtain from them — Starch, Gum, Sugar, Ligi 
Oils, Albumen, Gluten, Ac. 
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6. ANtMALs — their food — Albaraen, Fibrin, Casein, Ac. How distributed ii 
different kinds of food; digestion of food ; reapiration of animala— chemical change 
affected by it. 

7. DecomposilJon of plants and animals, 

8. Special topics — Bread-mating; gloss-making; Eoap-mating; fermenlatioQ 
dUtillaUoa; alcohol, &a., &q., etc. 



SUBJECTS FOR EACH GEADE OF THE COURSE. 

Penmanship. 



prescribed to be taught in eaqh grade of 
the Grammar School Course, in addition to the constant 
practice -which is required in slate-writing. By means of the 
latter, if a due attention is given to it, much can be accom- 
pKshed in insuring to the pupil readiness and fluency in the 
exercise ol this art ; but if he be allowed to fall into careless 
habits, his style of writing, both with pen and pencil, will be 
almost incurably vitiated. 

The exercises in spelling from dictation, composition, &c., 
should be performed with punetiUous accuracy, even if some 
sacrifice of rapidity be at first required. Of course, there 
should be a constant effort to improve both in rapidity and 
accuracy — quaniity as well as quality being made a criterion of 
merit and success. 

The slate-writing should, as far as it is practicable, exemplify 
the principles and methods formally taught in the lessons in 
penmanship. Pupils should not be permitted to riolate in the 
one class of exercises the ruJes and precepts taught and 
practised in the other. This is especially applicable to the 
holding of the pencil, which should be sufficiently long to be 
held as a pen. 

The lessons on penmamMp should be methodical and pro- 
gressive, whatever system may be employed. In the lower 
grades the exercises should be rudimentary, but the pupil 
should not be retained in them too long. He should be per- 
mitted to write as much as possible ; making strokes and curves 
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is not writing, although it may be valuable as leading to it. A 
few of such exercises will suffice. 

Neither should the use of trial papers be carried to the ex- 
treme of -withholding the pupil for a considerable time from the 
use of his copy-book, so that months are required to finish the 
latter. The pupil should be taught the necessity of doing 
everything as well as he can do it ; but perfection in details 
should not be expected in the rudimental stages. It should, 
from the first, be deemed essential (at least meritoriom) to 
execute the work prescribed with dispatch, provided there is 
no want of care or attention. Festina lente, however, is a 
motto that applies to the acquisition of this art, as well as 
others, in its first stages. 

A proper distinction should be made between the lessons 
given to show the pupils how to write and the exercises de- 
signed to practise them on what they have thus learned. In 
the former, the whole class should invariably be occupied in 
th^same work, the teacher explaining, and illustrating from the 
blackboard, the principles and methods which form the subject 
of the lesson ; in the latter, practice being the object in view, it 
is not so essential that all the pupils should be doing the same 
thing at the same time, although even here it is a convenience 
to the teacher, since it facihtafces supervision. 

It should be carefully kept in view that the Jiand and the eye 
as well as the mitid of the pupil are to be trained in this branch 
of instruction, — the hand to execute, the eye to discern, the 
mind to judge. These are not to be educated separately and 
successively, but simultaneously. The pupil must be taught to 
know what is the correct form of every letter, and his hand 
must be so trained by correct practice, that it will execute the 
dictates of mind and eye. 

Hence a correct method of holding the pen, a proper posi- 
tion of the body while sitting at the writing-desk, and a suitable 
placing of the book or paper, are all indispensable pre-requi- 
sites to the acquisition of a good hand-writing. The first of 
these demands especial attention ; and every lesson should, for 
some time, be introduced by distinct directions as to the proper 
method of holding the pen, and these the pupils should not be 
permitted to violate. With regard to the latter-— position of 
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boily and position of book— » fow simple directions ivili be all 
that are requisite. 

The teacher should especially see that the pupils sit in such 
a position as to allow perfect freedom of motion of the right 
haod and arm, ease of respiration, and as nmoh physical ease 
otherwise as the seat and desk will permit. The book should 
if possible, be provided with covers and blotters ; the pens 
should be carefully cleaned at the end of each lesson, and 
changed as often as necessary, and the ink in the best condition. 
Each page of the boot should end with the name of the pupil 
and the date. 

In the higher grades,— the firat at least— the writing of 
copies consistmg each of a single hue, should be discontinued ; 
and paragraphs, verses, busiueas forms, notes, superscriptions 
4o., should take their place. The exercises in book-keeping 
should be made subservient to the instruction m penmanship 
—wilting up the usual blank-books being made, to some 
extent at least, a substitute for the use of copy-boots. Various 
styles of writing should be taught, as far as time and opportu- 
nity may permit,-as the business style, epistolary style 
engrossing style, Ac. This has reference to the Female as well 
as the Male Grammar Schools. 

Dbawiso. 
Drawing is prescribed to be taught in each grade in the 
Grammar School course ; and in addition to the ordinary 
lessons, "exercises in perspective and the delineation of 
objects " are required in the Pnst, Second, and Third grades of 
that course (Ey-Laws, § SI). 

The instruction should be carefully graded in every part of 
the course, and the progress of the pupils should correspond 
with that m other branches, as promotion is made from grade 
to grade. The fohowiig syhabus is suggested for the Grammar 
Schools : 

Syliabvb. 

IWHTH Grade.— Review of the work prescribed for the Primary Sehools,— 

straight lines, drawn in various positions and eombijiatione, and divided into 

equal parts; rectilinear figures, aa squares, triangles, rhomboids, Ac,; also simple 

lessons iu drawing from copies and objects. 

Seventh GEAOE.-Eevicw of the Eighth Grade, as far as may be necessary, and 
drawmg curved hoes, and figures formed from them, as the oiccie, ellipae.. &a. 
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Sixth Gbjde — Iteview of the work of the prewdin- K^afles, to which add scrolls 
and simple geometrical solids in outlinB ; as, the cube and parallelopipei Show 
how to repreaeot the latter in various positions. 

Fifth Giadb— Review as far as may be necessary, and add other geometrical 
solids in outline, as, cylinder, cone, pyramid, and prism; also, the outluie of 
ntensilsand other objects in faiciliar use, which differ but aUghtly from these 
regular forms. Other ^mple objects may be copied from cards. 

Fourth Gkade,— Continued practice in the work prescribed for the preceding 
grades to which add the sphere, oblate and oblong apheroide, and the hemisphere, 
with first lessons in shading, to ahow how the convesity of these various figure. - 
should be represented. The shading lines should be distinct, so that the proper 
mode of drawing them, aa to direction and prOJtimity, may be discerned by the 
pupils. 

Thikd Gr-ibe.— Drawing on paper commenced, the work of the preceding 
erades to be reviewed briefly, as far as may be necessary. Special attention to be 
given to the drawing of rectangular solids from blocks in yarioas positions, w.tha 
lew simple dkections aa to perspective. 

Second Gb *i>e.— Drawing on paper- Objects of regular form, in perspective, 
block combinations, &c., with shading. Copying, from cards, famUiar objects ; aa 
parfe of the human body, ouUines of animals, &c. 

Fjaai Gn-iDE —Drawing from objects continued, with exercises in perspective. 
Cravon drawing. Copying pictures of animals, trees, and other objects, with easy 
landscapes, as far as the time may permit. In ti.e Male Grammar Schools, s,mple 
lessons in architectural drawing may be given, as a substitute for a part of what 
is here suggested, when it is deemed proper or requisite. 

When special teachers are employed, they should have the 
instmction especially of the 1st, 2d and 3d grades, but should, 
as far as practicable, Bupervise and direct the elementary work, 
so as to insure uniformity and harmony in the entire work of 
the school. 

Vocal Music. 
This branch of mstruction includes " musical notation," 
with singing exercises, in both the Primary and Grammar 
Schools In the former, where a special teacher is employed, 
the pupils, on completing the first grade, and before promo- 
tion to the Grammar Schools, should, at least, have been taught 
the following : , , a ii. 

The staff, clefs, notes, rests, sharps, flats, naturals, and tHe 
other ordinary musical characters ; also numerals and letters 
on the staff, with G clef ; and they should be able to read by letter 
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the notes without singing them. They should also be able to 
sing the intervals of the major scale with numerals from 1 to 8 
inclusive, both ascending and descending the scale ; also bv 
skips of 1, 3, 5, 8, and 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., upward and downward. 
Beating time should be practised in the varieties of double 
measure. Easy melodic forms (with notes of equal length,, at 
least) should also be read and sung, with a proper attention to 
a correct mtonation, all shouting or forcing of the voice being 
carefully avoided. Simple melodies with words should be 
practised for the ordinary purposes of school singing. 

The instruction here required should be given from the 
blackboard, or charts, in the objective method, as far as it is 
applicable, and with the constant view to prepare the pupils 
for the more advanced stages of musical instruction in the 
Grammar Departments. 

In the Grammar Departments for Boys the following, at least, 
should be accomplished : 

^ A review of the work of the Primary Department, and in ad- 
dition thereto, an extension of the major scale beyond the oc- 
tave upward to the third above the key note, and down- 
ward to the fourth below, the key note being pitched upon 
on the first added line below the ata^ in the treble 
clef ; also a knowledge of the letters in the T or bass clef, 
and the intervals m both clefs, with singing exercises in 
each. ^ Pupils in these schools should be taught to sing in two 
parts, in the key of 0, moving in tldrds or sixths ; also to trans- 
pose the fii-st four major and minor keys beyond C major and 
A mmor, writmg the exercises on the slate both with numerals 
and letters. They should, also, be able to give the relative 
length of all the notes and rests, and to beat the time, and 
smg the exercises and tunes in one or in two parts. A class- 
book should be used in the Grammar Schools ; and every 
lesson by the special teacher should comprehend instruction 
m musical notation. Ko pupil in these schools should be per- 
mitted to sing whose voice is undergoing change. 

In the FemaU Grammar Sclioda, the above should be taught 
with the following additions : All the letters in both clefs, from 
C, in the baas to C in alt, in the G clef ; transposition in all 
the keys in the major and minor scales, with singmg exercises 
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in e.oh,both mfli mmerals and letters. The rnpils slionid be 
able lo write the perfect chords o! .lithe major «id minor 
scales, and determine all the keys by the signatnre. Modu- 
lation should also be taught, and practice given m smgmg 
studies in all the keys, in synmfolion, in legato, in staaalo, and 
in iridefe. The pupils should be able, after completmg the 
course, to read in -flaiM smg iu two parts, written m whole, 
halt, and quartet notes, and in double, triple, quadruple, or sex- 
tuple movement. 



OOUKSE OP INSTRUCTION 



! 87. (Br-L.w. of tl. B»ri). Tl. MIowtos .Ml b, 11. oo„.. .( .»««. 
iJh. G™ 1..s.«.. .0 b. p.™.d .. •on.e.jo. wl'b *• -.-.. Sr-d" ° 
th. G,.,m..r School co^.o. 1. tt. -.lool. ta wtai ft. .Bdj rf .»i l..|.J 
„.rb.introduorf; «.d wb.n.™ ..id c»,., .Ml ».' I™* ~',f *"" 
tti *.H b. Elv.„ lo ««,1. gr.d. .. ».r b. ,„o»d I. .«.bl. II. p.p.i. 
tioroughly to ooniplete ft. progre.. pre^ribed for that grftde. 



The rdplmbd. both printed and script, with eirapla exarciaas in reading and 
writing, bv dit^ation and by eopying. 

Or!uZ..l^tu^ of .imple .ent^nces in German and Engbsh molud ing ^bje^ 
»d pr.dioaU« rf varmus fonn,, with i^tn,ction i. the i.s« af the «H>.i., ^ the 
jffe»«ii tense of regular verbs, and of the yerb sesa 

Colloquial eardsei io the same. 



iM(., .nd «-iS^. by di,*.tion and eopsi.g, «;.tto.ed , o™I »»•"'- 
„»<*.0<.tapl..enl.ne..,InG.rn..n.„dE.5n.h,,.eind,.g.nb,™tprean^.i». 
„bieotud»n.pl.»ijnnet.,withinat.o.tionl«lhes-.<Jrr,..»l.r...d~»of»»» 
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Had promims, the present andpaat tenses of regnlar verba, and of the Terbs si 
and. haben. 

Coiloquial exerdsis by the use of similia 



Eeadina and teriting conUnned, tts io the preceding grades. 

Oral and loriUai Iranatation of simple aenteocBs in German and English, includ- 
ing phritflea and the oae of the preposition ; also of easy compound sentences, with 
instruction in the declension and comparison of adjectives, the declenaion of pro- 
nouns, and the conjugation of the indicative muod of regular verbs, and of the 
verba sejn and AnSen. 

il exercUix, adapted to the progress of the pupil. 



Beading and wridng continued, as before, 

Ond and inritkn, traiKlatvia of simple and compound sentences in English and 
German, affording practice in the cose of nouna and pronouns, the tenses of the 
indicative and imperaUve moods of regular verbs in both voices, and the use of 
adjectives and adverbs, vrith instruction in grammar, as applicable to such 



Colloguialectrciaes on the si 



BeaAig from a German reader, with translation into English ; viri^g, by copy- 
ing and dictation. 

Oral and wriUen iranslaiion of sentences, in German and Engliah, affording prac- 
tice in the regnlar and irregular verba (indicative mood), with ins 
grammar continued. 

CoUoqxaal exerdses. 



Reading and trartdMuin from the German Reader continued ; manorking and 
redlatiim of select passages ; wrUing, by dictation and copying, continued ; oral 
and writteti transl(tiaoa of sentences, in German and Eoglish, affording pracUce in 
the indioaiive and subjunctive moods of regular and irregular vei 
continued ; German composition commenced. 

Colloqiiial exereiats in all the topics of the previous grades. 



Beading imA translation of select pass^es; elocution, oral saA. written translation 
of misceUaneous passages in German and English ; the Qrammar completed and 
reviewed; German eompoaition continued, including epistolary and business 

Colloyuiai exerciaes and conversations on promiscuous topics. 
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such pupil, and also to report the same to the City Super- 
intendent and to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the ward." 

Duties of Teachers. — {By-LawSj § 38.) " It shall be the duty 
of every teacher to occupy the whole of each school session, 
or time for which the teacher is employed, in the purposes of 
instruction, or the making of entries necessary to be made at 
the time." 

This By-Law applies to all teachers, whether employed in 
Primary or Grammar Schools. 

Review of Preceding Studies (By-Laws, | 78.) " Every exami- 
nation for promotion to a higher grade shall be preceded by a 
thorough review of all the studies pursued in the grade from 
which SMd promotion is to be made," 



CcxiqIc 



